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Sester’s Picnic. 


iblic dinner, a man, while relating something to 
any about two Chinese women, said: 

lare they were the ugliest women I have seen 
7 





iappening to be two maiden ladies present of no 
dle beauty, the speaker, who was a littie misty, 
think he had made a mess of it, and that they 
sagine he was alluding to them; so, to put mat- 
ght, as he thought, he added, ‘‘ the present com- 


ted.” 
oe laughter ensued, and, in a few mifutes, both 
vad ladies had vanished. 


~w 


lowing dialogue passed, a short time since, be- 
urt Hy aor between a medical witness and 





or—TIf a person, lying on wet straw, were deprived 
.e comforts and sesensneten of life, would it not 
jeath? 
or— That would greatly depend on whether he had 
visly been accustomed to them. 

- -yer—Do you mean to tell us that if a person lived 
se-pond it would not be injarious to him? 
r—I think not, if he had lived for sixty or seventy 
sit. 


Marivaux was extremely ill, Fontenelle called 
im, and having reason to suppose that he who 
id by any money, might be in want of it at such 

rgency, offered him his purse. 

-rhaps,” said he, ‘more may be convenient than 
yt you; friends should never wait to be solicit- 
e is @ purse with a hundred louis d’ors, which 
st permit me to leave at your disposal.” 
onsider them,” said Marivaux, ‘as received and 
vermit me now to return them with the gratitude 
favor ought to excite.” 

nanan 
trown called in ata neighbor’s and was urged to 
4, which he did, the old lady all the while saying: 
.m afraid, Mr. Brown, you will not make out a 
; you have eaten nothing: do eat some more.” 
c he stepped out, he heard the old lady say to her 
a: 


nd: 
hy, I do declare, I shouldn’t think Mr. Brown 
,ten anything for a month ” 


_ 


ide of some months, finding herself alone one even- 
with her spouse, was attacked by a severe fit of 











1g. 
‘ ire tired of being with me, I presume,” he said, 
vhat offended. 
ot at all my dear love,” she replied; ‘‘ but you aud 
now but one; and, tosay the truth, I always get 
| when I am alone.” 


POR ewe 


Sp aking of a piece of poetry, the Knickerbocker says: 


r correspondent says he can send us more of the 
sort’? O, no—don’t! As Prince D’Artois, of the 
family of France, said to Philip Kemble in Edin- 
, when asked to come the second time to see him 
alstaff: ‘Ah, no, Mo’ssieu’ Kemble: it was very 


‘jour 1 smile ver’ moche: but one such fun it was 
”» 


RNR eee eet 


The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” So thinks 
kiah Toogood—and therefore when there comes a 
\ay in July,—his pasture field having no shade in it, 

takes his large family umbrella, and holds it above 

\ Brindle.” The folks in his neighborhood believe 
«iah is as good as he is lazy—which is sayinga great 


enn ene 


Wu should pity those, who, by twisting and turning, 


»w) ag and scraping, to public opinion, seek to improve 


i: reputation. They know how weak and frail they 


+, wod see the terrible necessity of thinking and speak- 


tag a4 the dear old dame, Madame Custom, thinks aud 


Sp 


an 


| 


\), who was writhing under a clums, 


( wh 


caks. So says an exchange paper. Lady Custom is 
old beldame. She paints protusely. 

* Does this razor go easy?’ asked the barber of a vic- 
instrument, 

ose chief recommendation was a strong handle. 

~ Weil,” replied the poor fellow, ‘* that depends upon 


what you call this operation. If you are skinning me, it 
roe tolerably easy; but, if you’re shaving me, it goes 


a 


| 


or hard!” 
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‘Mr. Smith, you said you officiated in a pulpit—do 
“nean to say that you preached?” 
o, sir; I held a light for a man that did.” 
h, the court understood you differently. They 
sed that the discourse came from you.” 
io, sir, I only threw a light on it.” 
o levity, Mr. Smith—stand degn.” 


SSN eee eee 


reseription.—We defy any one to translate the follow- 
rescription, which was handed in at Mathew’s drug 
yesterday. it is short, terse, sententious, thus: 
‘PINCH RUT AND sini!” 
8 put up, and put up right.— Buffalo Repablic. 
at is clear enough. 1t means “ Pink root and 


4.7 
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*hoss ” doctor in Olean, made a bet of twenty dol- 
‘hat he could remove from any horse anythivg na- 
had not placed upon the beast—meaning riugbone, 
ia, ete. A wag took the bet, showed him a mort- 
for one hundred and fitty dollars on a favorite horse, 
pocketed the twenty dollars. 


Annee 


Pray, sir,” said a person at the back end of a crowd, 
nother who had just joined it, *‘ pray, don’t press 
: me—there’s no one benind you.” 

ut there may be presently,” said the other; ‘ be- 
, Sir, what's the good of bein’ in a crowd if one may 
shove?” PP PADA LWA 

1 attorney before a bench of magistrates, a short 
ago, told the bench, with great gravity : 

Chat he had two witnesses in court, in behalf of his 
t, and they would be sure to speak the truth—for 
ad uo opportunity to communicate with them!” 


RRA Aen 


. post-office clerk in Chicago came near drowning the 
er evening, and was asked by a companion what he 
ight about during the critical period. 
Thought about,” said he, * I was thioking what the 
ruiog paper would say about it.” 


a a a en ee 


Bir,” said a burly fellow, of no enviable character, 
have the largest neck of any man in the city.” 

Very likely,” said his neighbor; ‘and | saw yester- 
» the largest rope in the city—put that and that to- 
her.” 





os 


.n ark is now being built by a man out West in an- 
pation of the next flood—of tears shed by his wife 

en he refuges to take her to the opera. He thinks he 
weather the storm. 


— 


‘id Sir James Herring was remonstrated with for not 

-iog earlier, and advised to make up his mind to it. 
can make up my mind to it,” said he, ** but 1 cannot 
ke up my body.” 


RRS nent 
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\ surgeon once waited upon an eccentric gentleman 
t his bill for medicines and visits. The patient agreed 
pay for the pills, and return the visits. 


\ Western editor wishes to know whether the law re- 
tly enacted against the carrying of deadly weapous, 
‘lies to doctors who carry pills in their pockets. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DESOLATION. 


Wirk slow and faltering steps Lucia sought 
her home, now doubly desolate, and as the full 
extent of her misfortunes forced itselt upon her 
mind, the blow nearly overwhelmed her. To 
have lost her father by a deed of violence, seem- 
ed in itself calamity enough, but now to have 
that loss charged upon her gallant and true- 
hearted lover, was a bitter aggravation—the 
feather weight added to the crushing load of sor- 
row. She moved upon her homeward way like 
one in a dream, heeding not the pitying glances 
of all who beheld her, for the news of the accusa- 
tion and the arrest had spread like wildfire 
through the city. Never had such a thing been 
heard of before in Ajaccio. Young girls gazed 
sadly at the pale, beautiful face of Lucia, and old 
men bowed their heads before her. 

Having reached her home, Lucia Montaldi 
found there a number of sympathizing friends, 
all ready to aid her as best they could. Paoli 
Foscari, the infuriated father, was there, and a 
he gavanced to speak to the young g§rl, @l 
resi fell back. There was an air of wildness— 
almost amounting to the glance of incipient in- 
sanity in his face, as he stepped forth to greet her 
and take her hand. 

“Tell me,” he said, “tell me, is the report 
true that floats on the wings of the wind through- 
out this city ?” ; 

The voice of Nicola and his father sounded 
very much alike, and as, at its sound, Lycia 
raised her head for the first time, many there 
were who almost shuddered at the despair lurk- 
ing in those bright eyes. 

Lucia raised her head at the question, as we 
have said, but did not appear to comprehend, for 
a strange smile passed over lips that returned no 
answer. 

“Art dumb?” asked old Paoli, as he seized 
the arm of the bewildered girl, and grasped it 
with such unconscious force as to extort a cry of 
pain. “ Speak, girl, where is my son?” 

[SEE ENGRAVING. | 

“Gone! gone!” said Lucia, in a despairing 
tone, as her head fell upon her breast, and her 
arm, on which the old man relinquished his 
grasp, drooped by her side. 

“Is this story L have heard on my way from 
the bath, true? Have they—have they dared to 
arrest iny son !”’ 

Lucia seemed to shake off the stupor into 
which she had sunk as these accents tell upon 
her ear. Drawing up her noble form to its full 
height, and louking around her with a clear eye, 
she suid, in a voice distinctly audible in every 
part of the wide room : 

“‘ Sire—the story is too true. The authorities 
have dared to arrest my brave, kind Nicola, for 
the murder of my dear old tather.” 

Then the sudden energy she had mustered to 
meet the crisis passed away, and, covering her 
face with her hauds, the poor girl wept bitterly. 
Her grief touched almost every heart within the 
room, and among the women present there was 
not a dry eye. 

Signor Foscari, however, still standing at her 
side, did not give way to his emotions, whether 
fierce or gentle in their character. Bending 
down, he asked, in a deep whisper: 

“ Do you think him guilty, Lucia?” 

The question sent the blood through the un- 
happy girl’s veins lise lightning, banished every 
trace of woman s weakuess, gave fire to her eye, 
and freedom and eloquence to her tongue. Once 
more the color mounted to her cheeks, once more 
her head was proudly raised, as she turned fierce- 
ly on the speaker, forgetting his age and his re- 
lationship to the accused, as she demanded : 

“ How dare you ask that question, and of me ? 
Know you not that it implies a suspicion of 
Guilt? Guilt coupled with the name of Nicola 
/ ari! Did my foolish tears lead you to think 
I weptfor a criminal? Did 1 think him guilty, 
I should know how,tovtear his image from my 
heart, ay, if my life followed. No Corsican girl 
has tears fora felon. But my hour of weakness 
is past—none of you, dear friends, who have 
rallied round me in my hour of trial shall mourn 
that sorrow has humbled the energy of Lucia 
Montaldi. Signor Foscari, I crave pardon for 
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my warmth—let my excuse be that your ques- 
tion was too sudden and startling, and jarred too 
harsh] fon my feelings. Never) sighor, ask the 
woman who truly loves, if she believes her lover 
guilty. If he is innocent, the question drives her 
to despair ; if guilty, ten to one she sheathes a 
dagger in your heart, that there may be one 
accuser less.” 

The old man smiled fondly on the high-spirit- 
ed and trusting girl, who spoke thus defiantly 
and fiercely. Her brave soul was worthy to be 
mated to the lion heart of his gallant son. He 
expressed this thought, as he laid his hand 
gently on her dark, waving hair, and she thank- 
ed him by word and look. 

One by one, the numerous friends took their 
departure, after offering their aid to Lucia and 
the old man. Last of all, Signor Foscari left 
the house of mourning. 

When utterly alone, Lucia’s heart sank within 
her, and she paced the vast apartment to and 
fro, wringing her hands and telling her beads, 
or kneeling before the image of the virgin, im- 
ploring Heaven to assist her. An hour or more 
passed in this way, when a servant entered, and 
informed her that a lady craved admission. 

As the unhappy girl hesitated whether to sanc- 
tion an intrusion on the privacy of her grief, the 
servant who was an old attached and faithful 
domestic of the family, seeing his mistress’s 
irresolution, said, very respectfully : 

“The lady bade me say if you refused to ad- 
mit her, that something more than sympathy for 
your sorrow prompted her to seek you; that she 
could tell you something very startling relative 
to the murder of your father.” 

Lucia roused herself at this iftimation. 

“ Admit her instantly, Giovanni.” 

The old man bowed and left the room, and 
Lucia, sinking on a seat, strove to regain her 
calmness and still the beating of her troubled 
heart. After a brief space, which seemed an 
hour to her anxiety, the door opened, and a lady, 
tall, graceful and closely veiled, was ushered into 
the room. Lucia rose to greet her, and motion- 
ed Giovanni to place a chair for the stranger. 
The lady accepted the courtesy, and seated her- 
self, saying at the same time, in a low and musi- 
cal voice : 

“‘] wish to speak with you alone, Lucia Mon- 
taldi.” 

The servant withdrew at a sign from his mis- 
tress, and Lucia resumed her seat, ready and 
anxious to hear what her stranger visitor had to 
communicate. : 

“Weare quite alone, now, signora, and you 
may venture to speak. 
your veil?” 

“The time for the disclosure of my face will 
come soon enough. I will speak, and you listen.” 

“Tam listening.” 

“ Have you strength to hear appalling news ¢” 

“I can bear anything but suspense,” answered 
Lucia, rather haughtily. 

“ You know not what you say, Lucia Montal- 
di,” said the stranger, in a deep and thrilling 
voice. “ You think you have borne all the hu- 
man heart can bear. Not so. There are in 
store trials even greater. What I have to tell 
you will rend your heart and bow your head in 
agony.” 


Will you not lay aside 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN PAOLI FOSCARI AND LUCIA MONTALDL 


“Then speak it out at once without further 
preliminary.” we » 

© Whai iL have to <aeanonitate conceMis Nico- 
la Foscari.” 

“Nicola! O, tell me instantly.” 

“Ha, you have some feeling then, with all 
your scorn and haughtiness.” 

“ You will drive me mad with your delays!” 
cried Lucia. ‘ Woman! have you no sympathy 
with a suffering sister? Do you exult in my 
tortures?” And springing to her feet, Lucia 
paced the apartment in an agony she could not 
control or disguise. 

A low, scornful laugh came from the stranger’s 
lips, as Lucia exhibited her distress by walking 
to and fro. 

“ What would Lucia Montaldi say if I were 
to tell her that Nicola Foscari were guilty ?”’ 

“That you falsely slandered him!” replied 
Lucia, energetically, afmost fiercely. 


“What would the signora say, if I told her | 


that I possessed proofs of it ?” 

“That the last assertion was no truer than the 
first,” answered Lucia, contemptuously. 

“Be not so confident,” said the stranger, “or 
you will meet with bitter disappointment. I say 
that I have proofs—written proofs of the charges 
brought against him they call Nicola Fos- 
cari.” i 

“Who are you that dares make such an as- 
sertion ?” cried Lucia, stung to madness. “ Un- 
veil your face instantly, or I will remove that 
flimsy crape, without waiting for your action.” 

“] shall not require your assistance, madam,” 
suidythe stranger, rising, and removing the black 
veil which shrouded the beautiful face of Zillah 
Barracini. 

The color which excitement had called up, 
faded from Lucia’s face at this disclosure, but 
she gave no other sign of surpri and horror, 
for she always connected 2 f§ #ppearance 
with some mischief or misfortune, and ri 
dreaded her as the harbinger of evil. 

The two young girls stood gazing 
other silently for the space of a few se 
the expiration of which Zillah spoke—ani 
was asad, gentle music in her voice which made 
Lucia’s eyes fill with tears, though, after the first 
few words, the strange magnetic fascination lost 
its influence. 

“Lucia,” said Zillah Barracini, “I am very 
uphappy, and your woman’s heart can divine 
the cause. I, too, love Nicola, but he loves me 
not. Were he mine, 1 would lay down my life 
to ransom his—while I would not lift a finger to 
save him for another.” 

“Innocence needs no guardian,” replied Lu- 
cia, “orrather, with Providence for its guardian, 
it has an Omnipotent protector. The guiltless 
man is panoplied in mail no barb can pierce— 
and Nicola is innocent.” 

Zillah smiled—but the smile was an unpleasant 
one, it had so much of scorn in it. 

“You are credulous, foolish girl,’’ she said. 
“Yet you were no woman did you not believe 
your lover an angel. But angel he is not. I 
told you a moment since—I repeat now, that he 
is guilty of acapital crime. I have in safe keep- 
ing the most overwhelming proofs of his guilt, 
which, should I exhibit them in court, would be 
his death-sentence. Do you hear me?” 
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“T hear you, but believe you not,” was Lucia’s 
firm and calm reply. 

“This ts pushing ‘ucredulity to folly. | On the 
word of a Corsican, what I tell you is true. Does 
not that assurance, on that attestation, satisfy 
you?” 

“No.” 

“If I bring you the written proofs would you 
believe me ?” 

“ No.” 

“What! not trust the evidence of your 
senses ?”” 

“No!” ‘ 

“ Beware—this obstinacy may cost your lover 
his life.” 

Lucia started. 

“Ha!” said Zillah, “I see that I have touch- 
ed you.” 

‘‘ Explain your meaning.” 

“Tt is easily done. Renounce all hope of 
wedding young Foscari—give me your word to 
break off the engagement, and I will save him 
yet—it is not too late.” 

“T trust not your tale—I will make no terms 
with such as you are.” 

“ With such as Iam! Explain yourself?” 

“ Zillah Barracini—we were schoolmates to- 
gether—I know you—let that suffice ” 

“ Know me!”’ retorted Zillah Barracini, bend- 
ing her dark brows till they met, “TI tell you you 
kuow me not—you know not what this scorned 
heart is capable of—you know not what this 
goaded brain can do. Enough! I would have 
saved you—I would have spared you a harrow- 
ing event. But you have spurned and defied me— 
you have scorned my power—now let it crush 
you! Farewell! twice shall we meet again ” 

“Twice! where?” 

“Once at the court—” 

“And the second time ?” 

“At the scaffold bg 

The door closed—Zillah Barracini was gone, 
nd Lucia sank fainting on her couch. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PRISONER AND HIS VISITOR. 


Tue result of a preliminary examination of 
Nicola Foscari had seemed to Signor Alfonso 
Rabbia, the podesta of Ajaccio, to warrant his 
detention ; what wonder that, with a brain reeling 
with the suddenness and fury of the blow that 
had been dealt him, his confused answers adroit- 
ly linked together, seemed a confession of guilt? 

The prison of Ajaccio was, like all prisons of 
antiquity, a dark and gloomy structure. The 
walls were ever dropping moisture, and the light 
of heaven itself sickened as it penetrated the 
apertures left here and there so high, that not 
a glimpse of the glad, free earth could be ob- 
tained by the inmates of the cells. This prison 
was built when men confounded punishment 
with torture—when the idea of vengeance, not of 
reform, was associated with incarceration, and 
when no provision was made for the health of 
prisoners. Hence imprisonment frequently be- 
came capital punishment—the man who was shut 
up for a petty offence, frequently dying from the 
insalubrity of bis cell. 

Nicola Foscari had been thrust into one of the 
dampest and darkest dungeons of the prison of 





Ajaccio, end not even the cheering words of the 
jailor, a man of jest, like Hamlet's grave-digger, 
could dispel the gloom that settled darkly on his 
spirit. The thoughts of his position almost par 
alyzed him. He, so lately scaling the moun- 
tains with a free foot, so lately crowned with the 
roses of love, he, the pure and brave in heart, 
incarcerated like a felon, with the future darken- 
ed by the dangers of a criminal prosecution, un- 
der those feudal forms which gave his destiny 
into the hands of one man, a judge, reputed 
weak and fallible, if not venal and corrupt! It 
was enough to daunt the bravest heart. 

“Cheer up, Signor Foscari,” said the jailor. 
“We can’t always expect to be uppermost in 
this whirligig world of ours. But the wheel of 
fortune—confound the jade! is always turning— 
it never stands still—that’s one consolation— 
and when you've reached the lowest point, it’s 
morally certain that you must begin to rise. 
Why, I myself, was at one time reduced to the 
point of beggary, and here I am, holding the 
keys of office, under the governor of the prison 
of Ajaccio, who leaves almost everything to me. 
This place is dark and dismal, I confess, but the 
sunshine will be all the brighter when you go 
abroad again, which I trust will be soon.” 

“IT thank you for your kind words,” replied 
Nicola, with asigh. “I did not expect them 
from you, for you were certainly harsh and stern 
when I was first committed to your hands.” 

“ Official dignity, my dear sir. Before the 
turnkeys it is necessary to hold your head high, 
or you’d never keep those fellows in subjection. 
Besides, it’s necessary to set them an example. 
Well, well—I mustn’t stand gabbling here—and 
you want time to collect your thoughts—so I’l, 
bid you adieu. Only remember this, that it’s 
always darkest before day—and it’s dark enough 
hend—ggid thet Antonio Bartetti boasts of a kind 
heat peneath a rough exterior—his only 
wealth.’ 

“ Poor fellow!” said the jailor, to his wife, as 
he entered the little room they occupied. “It’s 
an ugly place to put such a fine young lad into, 
and the chances are ten to one against his ever 
getting out of it.” 

“Is his case so bad?” asked the jailor’s wife. 

“Bad enough,” replied the jailor, shaking his 
head. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T have a sort of presentiment that matters 
will go wrong with him. Then, too, I’ve seen 
@ certain person who shall be nameless—the 
saints preserve us from the evil eye! lurking 
about here—who, 1’ll be bound, knows more 
about this affair, than any one else, except old 
Rabbia, and I consider him an intensified ass!” 

“Hush, husband. Who knows but these walls 
have ears eager to listen, and that such words 
may cost your place, or worse still, put you in- 
side of one of the very cells, the keys of which 
you are jingling at your side.” 

“That's uwue, wife, and I'll be silent, even if I 
have to bite my tongue off. But I do pity 
young Foscari from the bottom of my soul, and 
I wish I knew how to help him out of the clutches 
of that villain—” 

“ Hash!” 

“T’ll be silent, dambas a fish. The only way 
not to betray myself is not to speak a single word, 
and that’s hard for a poor fellow whose tongue 
runs like a mill-wheel. But anyhow, you can’t 
prevent my thinking right, and feeling sorry for 
this unfortunate young fellow.” 

“It’s a very sad case, Antonio. I, too, can’t 
think of anything else but the poor young man 
and his beautiful bride. What would our Ber- 
nardina do, if her lover should be accused of 
such athing? Mudre di dio! it makes me weep 
to think of it,” and the good woman raised her 
apron to her eyes. 

“Hold there, old woman!” cried the jailor, 
“don’t turn on the water-works, that will do no 
sort of good. Remember that care killed a cat ; 
so dry your eyes, and bring me my pipe.” 

The jailor’s wife obeyed, and the keeper of the 
keys was soon wafted to Elysium on the vapory 
wings of 

** Divine tobacco which, from East to West, 
Cheers the tar's labor and the Turkiman’s reet; 


Which, on the Mosiem’s ottoman, divides 
His hours, aud rivals cpiam end his brides.” 





Once established in his dark abode, Nicola 
strove to assume some degree of cheerfulness. 
When he first entered his cell, the change from 
light to darkness was so sudden, that he could 
not distinguish a single object, but after awhile 
his eyes became accustomed to the place, and he 
saw, though indistinctly, that it contained bat 
two rough stools and a low pallet-bed. he 
lack of comforts, however, was the last thing that 
he cared for; weightier troubles banished al! 
thoughts of temporary inconvenience. Seating 
himself on one of the stools, he leaned his back 
against the cold damp wall, and tried to collect 
his thoughts. 

His arrest and imprisonmen¥ had been so sud 
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den that their immediate effect had been stun- 
ning. Up to this moment, he had appeared to 
be walking in one of those wild dreams which 
sometimes harass our hours of slumber. Now 
he realized his dreadful situation, and the facts 
pressed upon his mind and tortured his soul. 
He was charged with the murder of Guiseppe 
Montaldi, the father of his betrothed, and he was 
separated from the being he loved moston earth. 

With a deep groan, he sprang to his feet and 
paced his narrow cell with restless steps. It 
seemed an entire day, instead of a few hours, 
since he had entered this gloomy abode of dark- 
ness and sorrow. While musing on his wretch- 
ed fate, a light glanced through the barred wicket 
of the cell-door, the key turned in the lock, the 
ponderous door itself swung backward on its 
hinges, and the jailor entered. 

“Your pardon, signor, for disturbing you.” 

“You have only interrupted a train of mad- 
dening thoughts ; the sight of a friendly face is 
welcome.” 

“ Well, Iam your friend, signor, and my visit 
proves it.” 

“Have you good news to communicate ?” 

“ That I can’t tell—but I came to say that a 
lady desired to see you.” 

“A lady!’ cried Nicola, with a bounding 
heart. 

“Yes, it’s against all rules—but then—I 
couldn’t deny her, she pleaded so hard. Will 
you see her?” 

“Yes, yes, friend—admit her as speedily as 
possible.” 

By the beatings of his heart, Foscari knew 
that his visitor could be no other than the be- 
loved one. Who but she indeed would visit the 
poor prisoner in hisdungeon? All then was not 
dark and desolate in his condition. The dull, 
flickering lamp the jailor had left behind, and 
which but served to manifest the gloom of the 
cell, seemed a star shedding the rays of hope 
around. Trembling and expectant, the prisoner 
waited for the jailor’s return. In a few minutes, 
which seemed an hour to his expectation, An- 
tonio re-appeared, and simply saying, “ here is 
the lady,” hastened away. 

With a bound, Nicola sprang forward, and 
clasped the loving girl—but he instantly recoiled, 
as if a serpent had stung him, exclaiming : 

“ Madre di Dio! this is not Lucia?” 

“No,” was the reply, in a voice full of mourn- 
ful music—“ but one who loves you far better, 
and who risks her life to save you.” 

“ Zillah Barracini !”’ 

“Ay, who else would visit you in your dun- 
geon? Who else would have the heart to seck 
the cell of one on whom the shadow of death is 
already falling ?” 

“Leave me,” said Nicola, coldly; 
presence is an insult to my misery.” 

“T tell you, I come to save you.” 

“T require not your assistance—I reject it, 
Your presence makes me shudder.” 

“Reflect, rash man. I alone can save you.” 

“Then let me perish.” 

“ You know not what you say.” H 

“T am fully conscious of every wor Latter.” 

“T tell you no power on earth savd miiie can 
avail you.” 

“So much the worse.” 

“T can serve you and I will.” 

“T doubt both the power and the will.” 

“Nicola Foscari, itis folly to doubt my power. 
As for the will, I will save you—but on one 
condition.” 

“Name it ?”’* 

“That you will never more think on Lucia 
Montaldi.” 

‘As soon relinquish my hopes of heaven—and 
she is my heaven on this earth.” 

“Then your paradise is lost—for she has de- 
serted you.” 

“Silence ! slanderer—I will not listen to a 
word spoken by mortal lips, against that pure 
and spotless being.” 

“Do you then reject liberty and life?” 

“On such terms, proudly do I renounce liber- 
ty and life, if need be. Give me imprisonment, 
give me death, rather than treason to her I love, 
obligation to her [ hate.’ 

“Listen to me, Nicola Foscari,” said Zillah. 
“You spurned me once, and then, in my wild 
wrath and agony I vowed to destroy you. That 
vow was nearly fulfilled. A bullet from my 
carbine nearly carried death to your proud heart 
as you returned one night from the house of your 
lady-love.” 

“T should have known whose treacherous 
hand it was that sped that ball.” 

“Tnterrupt me not. You bore a charmed life, 
and now, I come to you in amity, to offer you 
life and liberty, and a second time you scorn and 
repulse me. Do you know what you brave? 
Have you measured the fell enmity of a scorned 
woman? A woman who has unsexed herself in 
the madness of her love, is a fiend in the mad- 
ness of her hate. This time my vengeance shall 
be complete and signal. The stoutest hearts 
shall quail in after times when they listen to its 
recital. Nicola Foscari, you stand before me 
now in all the pride and beauty of manhood. 
Your proud heart rises superior to the circum- 
stances that surround you. But that proud 
heart, ey, and that proud head shall bend low 
enough, ere long, before the vengeance of a wo- 
man. I tell you the seaffold is preparing—tho 
executioner is already whetting his axe, and 
there shall soon go up a wail from the hearth- 
stone of the Foscaris, for one cut off in the prime 
and glory of his manhood.” 

“Be it so,” replied Foscari, proudly. “Be it 
so. If I be doomed, men shall say of me that I 
met my death as bravely on the scaffold, as ever 
ancestor of mine éell ov the stricken field; and 
you, yourself, infamozs woman, shall acknow- 
ledge that I died withoet a stain upon my honor, 
true to my lofty name, and true to the lady of 
my love.” 

What effect this proud declaration produced 
upon her to whom it was addressed, could not be 
known, for at that moment, the jailor reappeared, 
and Zillah Barracini, dropping the veil over her 
face, stepped to the door. 

The poor te who had jeopardized his sit- 
uation by adwnittigg gs visitor to a private inter- 
view with the p®imoner, was startled a¢ the stern 
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and peremptory tone, in which Foscari said: 

“Show that lady out of the prison, sir, and 
then return instantly to me.” 

It was rather the manner of a feudal lord ad- 
dressing his vassal, than a prisoner preferring a 
request to the custodian of his person.’ 

The jailor did as he was ordered, and con- 
ducted the lady to the outer door of the prison, 
little suspecting what fiery passions were boiling 
in her bosom, as she stepped lightly and quietly 
behind him along the paved corridors, through 
the passages, and beneath the heavy arches drip- 
ping with pestiferous moisture. Twice foiled 
that day, once by a gentle girl no older than her- 
self, and again by the man she so madly loved, 
for Zillah had come directly to the prison from 
her interview with Lucia Montaldi ; her love had 
now turned to the bitterest hate, and if she fol- 
lowed her conductor noiselessly, it was with the 
light step of the treacherous panther, while her 
hand was pressed tightly to her bosom, in which 
lay a jewelled stiletto, as if she longed to em- 
ploy the weapon of the assassin. 

With infinite politeness, the jailor ushered her 
out into the piazza, and then returned to his 
prisoner whom he found seated on a stool, his 
head bowed upon his hands, Antonio jingled 
his keys to attract the attention of the prisoner, 
and the young man started to his feet. 

“ What!’ he cried, “back already ?” 

“Yes, signor, you forget that I had not far to 


“ She is gone then ?” 

“Thelady ?” 

“The woman.” 

“Ay, signor—it was a risky thing, but I ad- 
mitted her to oblige you.” 

“To oblige me! Do you know what you 
did ?” 

“T brought you a friend, I suppose.” 

“A friend !” 

“Yes, she must be a true friend, who volun- 
tarily seeks a prison.” 

“That depends upon the motive of the visit.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Did you know that person ?” 

“No, signor.” 

“‘ Never saw her before ?” 

“ Never to my knowledge.” 

“Did you mark her features ?” 

“She was veiled, but—” 

“ True, I forgot that.” 

“But, I was going to add, signor—that her 
veil blew aside once.” 

“ Well.” 

“T saw a very beautiful face.” 

“Ay—it is beautiful,” muttered Foscari. 

“As a Madonna’s,” said the jailor. 

“ You would know it again ?” 

“Anywhere.” 

“And her figure ?” 

“Yes, I think I should know her by her 
figure.” 

“ Well, then, never admit her again.” 

“ Why so, signor ?” 

“Because she is my deadliest enemy.” 

“ That young girl as 

“That young girl!” 

“So fair and graceful.” 

“Fair and graceful as she is—she is false as 


fair.” 
“ You surprise me, signor.” 


“You are too old, I should think, jailor, to be 
deceived by appearances.” 

“T have been so fortunate in my dealings with 
the sex, that I have learned to look on all wo- 
men kindly.” 

“You are married ?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven! Did you notice my 
little woman when you came in?” 

“TI was too much occupied with my situation.” 

“That’s trae—’tis hard to be deprived of 
liberty at your age.” 

“Have you a family, jailor?” 

“A daughter, signor—fresh as a rose, and as 
good as she is beautiful.” 

“Strange that so fair a flower should have 
sprung up in such a place!” 

“She is the sunshine of the old _prison- 
house!” said the jailor, who was very fond of 
his daughter, and could have talked of her by 
the hour together. 

Foscari had relapsed into his musing fit—the 
jailor thought he was offended at his mistake. 

“Signor,” he said. 

“ Well, friend, what now ?” 

“You bear me no malice for bringing yonder 
girl, hither ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ You see I’m a rude, illiterate fellow, and 
have a harsh calling; but my heart is in the 
right place, and I’m always willing to do all I 
can, consistent with my duty, to lighten the sor- 
rows of my captives.” 

“T believe it.” 

“] shall take care that girl don’t trouble you 
again.” 

“Tis well.” 

“T beg pardon, signor—but who was she ¢ 

“ Zillah Barracini.” 

“ Zillah Barracini! What! the sister of Mat 
Barracini ?” 

“The same. Do you know the brother ¢” 

“ By reputation, signor—or rather by the want 
of it. He’s a bold, bad man.” 

“ And the sister is a buld, bad woman.” 

“T’ve heard no good of her. Well, she shall 
never darken these doors again. To think of 
my letting her in to disturb you ¢” 

“Say no more about it.” 

“T can’t help thinking of my blunder.” 

“ Think no more of it.” 

“T wish I could do something to atone for it.” 

“You do?” 

“‘ Most certainly.” 

“ Then there is a favor you can do.” 

“Tam glad of that, signor.” 

“Will you promise beforehand to do what I 
ask you?” 

“ Willingly, provided it be consistent with my 
duty.” 

“Tt will not conflict with it.’” 

“T'm glad to hear it, signor—and will cheer- 
fully execute any commands f@r you.” 

“Then take this ring!” and@ he drew a heavy 
chased gold circlet from his finger. 

“What am I to do with it!” asked the jailor. 
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“Tn the first place, mark it well.” | 

“T do—it isn’t often I have an opportunity of | 
examining so rich a gem.” 

“Know you the Montaldi mansion ?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“Can you spare time to go thither?” 

“ Yes, signor, it is not far from here.” 

“Take the ring, then, and go to the Montaldi 
mansion.” 

“ Very well, signor.” 

“Ask to see the Signorina Lucia Montaldi.” 

“ You wish me to see her myself ?” 

“Yes, you must give this ring into her own 
hands.” 

“And what message?” 

“ Say to her that ring is a token from me, and 
that when she presents herself with it at the 
prison-doors, you will admit her.” 

“ That I will do cheerfully.” 

The jailor then took the ring, put it away 
carefully and departed, but re-appeared in a few 
minutes. 

“ What now?” asked Foscari. 

“I beg your pardon, signor, but I have 
brought you pen, ink and paper.” 

“ For what ?” 

“T thought you might like to write a line to 
the lady.” a 

“ But this is against your rules.” 

“T know it—but you wont betray me.” 

“I! of course not. Still, if it were known 
that I wrote to Lucia, it might compromise her.” 

“Fear nothing, signor, it shall never be 
known.” 

“It might lead to your injury.” 

“T shall be doubly careful then, to keep your 
secret.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my good fellow.” 

“No thanks, signor, if you please, till I have 
done my errand.” 

Nicola wrote a few hasty lines to Lucia, and 
handed the note to the jailor, who secreted it 
carefully as he had done the ring. 

“Tam sorry,” said the young man, “that the 
wretches who brought me hither, robbed me of 
every paul I had about me.” 

“ That’s nothing—you sha’n’t want for com- 
forts here.” 

“ T was not thinking of myself.” 

“ Of what, then ?” 

“That I was withoutthe means of rewarding 
you.” 

“Say nothing about it, signor; a good action 
is always its own reward.” 

“ Tt must,be so in your case, if Iam to hain 
here, or only go hence to die. Yet in either 
case you shall not be forgotten.” 

‘Say no more, dear signor, if you don’t want 
to hurt my feelings. I could never look my little 
Bernardina in the face, if I was incapable of 
serving the unfortunate without I got pay for 
it.” 

“ Heaven will reward you, if I cannot.” 

“Addio! signor. Keep up your spirits—the 
ring and the letter shall soon be in the lady’s 
hands.” 

“A, thousand ghankad” gp 

“ And don’t be cag duwn, I beg of you. Your 
luck will have a turn.” 

Nicola thanked him again, and with a lighter 
heart heard the heavy door close behind his 
humble friend. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LADY AND HER LOVER. 


Lucra had passed the day of Nicola’s arrest 
in a state bordering upon insanity. This event 
following so close upon her father’s death, had 
convulsed even her gallant and resolute spirit. 
Hour after hour dragged heavily by, and at last, 
when the sun had almost sunk beneath the 
waters of the bay, and the shadows of the moun- 
tains stretched far out to seaward, Lucia threw 
herself upon her couch almost entirely exhaust- 
ed, and gazed with heavy eyes at the golden 
waters and the bright clouds that floated far 
above them. She was aroused from her painful 
reverie, by atap at her door. She sprang up 
and hastened to open it. A servant was stand- 
ing in the corridor. 

“What has happened now?” asked Lucia, 
trembling violently, for her nerves were so 
shaken, that the most ordinary occurrence seem- 
ed the harbinger of some new calamity. 

“A visitor, my lady.” 

“Who?” 

“ T know not.” 

“Man or woman?” 

“A man.” 

“Did he give his name?” 

“ He did not, signora, but he said he wanted to 
see you on urgent business, and had something for 
you which he must deliver personally.” 

“Admit hit instantly.” 

The servant retired, with a low reverence, and 

returned, ushering in Antonio the jailor. 
You can leave us,” said Lucia, to the 
nt. 
ntonio could not speak at first, so much was 
he impressed by the great beauty of the pale face 
now turned anxiously to his. Perhaps, the tri- 
bute of admiration paid by rude natures to female 
charms, is even more acceptable than the flattery 
of courtiers; and evefi in her trouble, Lucia 
could not help marking with pleasure, this tribute 
to her loveliness. She waited a short time for 
the messenger to speak, but seeing that he re- 
mained silent, broke the awkward pause herself. 

“You wished to speak with me?” 

‘* Yes, signora, it you be Signora Lucia Mon- 
taldi?” 

“T am—and who are you ?” 

“Tam the jailor of the prison.” 

Lucia started beck at these words. 

“ Here’s a letter and aring, that Signor Fos- 
cari, the poor young gentleman who was arrested 
to-day, entrusted me with to give to you.” 

“Ah, let me have them, quick—man!” cried 
Lucia, snatching the articles from the messen- 
gers’s hand. 

With trembling hands she tore open the note, 
having first secretly pressed it to her lips, before 
she broke the seal. The words were simple and 
few, but they carried hope to the heart of the 
eager reader : 
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“Dearest Lrcia,—My prison-house is doubly 
dark without you. Come and see me. The 
guards are strict, and will perhaps deny you 
entrance; but if you gain speech with the bearer | 
or his family, you will be admitted on exhibiting 
the ring I send you. I leave the messenger’s 
reward to you—for I have been stripped of 
everything. I am _ innocent, as God knows. 
Bless you, dear Lucia—and farewell. 

“ Nicota Foscart.” 





Lucia’s spirits rose. The hope of seeing her 
lover brought the color to her cheeks. Running 
to her work-box, she returned with a silk purse, 
through the meshes of which gleamed a handful 
of gold pieces, which she hastened to offer to 
Antonio. 

“What is this for, my lady?” said he, step- 
ping back. 

“For yourself.” 

“And for what ?” 

“For bringing me that welcome letter.” 

“T have been overpaid by the pleasure it has | 
given you.” 

“Add to the pleasure, then, by accepting this 
gold.” 

“T couldn’t think of it, my lady.” 

“ But you must take it.” 

“Excuse me.” 

“Are you a married man ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ Have you a family?” 

“A daughter just about your own age.” 

“ Her name ?” 

“‘ Bernardina.” 

“ Then, if you will not accept this purse for 
yourself, take it to your Bernardina, and present 
it toher as a gift from one who prays that the 
child of so good a man may never suffer as I 
have done.” 

The warm-hearted jailor drew his hand across 
his eyes, and then with many thanks accepted 
Lucia’s generosity. When he placed the little 
purse in his daughter’s hands, Bernardina wept 
as he told her of the beautiful lady he had seen 
so desolate in her elegant home. 

For three days Lucia sought the prison and 
was denied admittance. She had forgotten to 
ask the name of Foscari’s messenger, and he was 
not on duty at the gate at the times she called. 
Once she had demanded to see the jailor, but 
the surly official paid no heed to her request, and 
with a breaking heart she returned to her deso- 
late home. The fourth day she came and again 
was refused admittance. Even gold could not 
buy her entrance. When she tried bribery and 
found that fail, she lost all courage. In bitter 
despair, she turned from the gloomy portal, and 
walked round the frowning building, with the 
vague hope of catching a passing glimpse of her 
lover through one of the narrow windows. Lit- 
tle did she think those openings were far above 
the reach of the prisoners. No sign met her de- 
spairing eyes, and utterly overcome by misery, 
she leaned against the rough wall and wept for 
the first time since the arrest. She was sobbing 
as if her heart would break, when a light hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and a sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice sounded in her car. 

“What is the matter? Can Ido anght to aid 
you, lady ?” 

Lucia raised her face, and saw a modest-look- 
ing, pretty young girl standing beside her, with 
an expression of the greatest kindness in her soft, 
dark eyes. 

“ You cannot helpme, child. I weep for utter 
despair. Enclosed within these gloomy walls, 
is one I hold dearer than life, and yet I cannot 
see him.” . 

“Do not give up all hope, my lady,” said the 
young stranger; “come with me to my father, 
and perhaps he can assist you.” 

Without giving Lucia time to reply, the young 
girl hurried the weeping lady through a little 
gate, across a narrow yard, and into a small but 
neatly furnished room. Then the guide bade 
Lucia be seated, while she went in search of her 
father. 

While hurrying after her conductress, Lucia 
had taken no note of whither she was going, but 
when the young girl left her she went to the 
window and looked forth. She saw a high, gray 
wall in front of her and to the left, and on the 
right a massive stone building with iron-barred 
windows, and her heart bounded with joy as she 
saw that she had at last been admitted within 
the enclosure of the prison, to which she had so 
long and vainly sought an entrance. 

The young girl soon returned bringing with 
her her father, m whom Lucia recognized the 
welcome bearer of the ring and letter. She 
greeted him cordially, while her little guide 
ran up to her, clasped her hand, and said : 

“ Dear lady, let me thank you for your gen- 
erous present and your kind wishes. I only 
wish you were as happy as I am—and I only 
wish I could do anything to make you so.” 

“You have already conferred a priceless 
benefit on me, dear child. Day after day, I 
have sought admittance here, and bat for you I 
should have been heart broken at my failure. 
Your kindness accomplished the priceless boon 
that gold could not purchase—all the poor hap- 
piness I can hope for, for a long time to come.” 

With these words, Lucia followed the jailor, 
and in a few moments was folded in the arms of 
Nicola. We shall not attempt to paint the 
mingled joy and sorrow of an interview which 
was prolonged until the jailor was compelled to 
interrupt the lovers. 

“The lady must go now,” said Antonio, 
gently, but firmly. “The podesta has sent a 
priest to the prisoner.” ‘ 

“ Dear Nicola,” said Lucia, as she tore herself 
away, “do not despair. I will return to-morrow, 
and the next day, and every day that you are 
here.” 

“To-morrow, love, you may come, but not the 
next day—for that is fixed for an examination 
into my case. If matters take a favorable turn 
at that examination, the podesta has promised 
my friends, to set me at liberty, without subject- 
ing me to the indignity of a trial. Hope then, 
and pray that appearances may not so blacken 
my character that my life be endangered.” 

The lovers parted, and the door closed be- 
tween them with a ponderous clash. Yet on the 
whole, Lucia felt encouraged, though the turning 
ofthe key in the lock of the iron door smote 





| before the priest. 


upon her very heart. She was unused as yet 
tothe dismal sights and sounds of a prison. 
Clasping her hands upon her bosom, she groped 
her way through the long, dark, damp passages, 
and up the slippery stairs. When the last land- 


| ing was reached, a priest stood before her. 


“Thy blessing, father!” said Lucia, folding 
her arms on her bosom, and inclining meekly 
’ 

“Bless thee, my daughter !”’ 

At the sound of that rich, deep voice, Lucia 
raised her head, for she had recognized the 
brother of the prisoner. 

“Fra Lorenzo!” she cried. “ You go to your 
brother ?” 

“Yes, Lucia, to offer such poor consolation as 
Ican give—to try to wean his thoughts from 
worldly to spiritual things. Leis innocent, that 
I firmly believe—and I pray that it may be 
manifest to the eyes of men.” 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“T wilknot doubt it—and yet—” 

“Make no reservation! Let me feel that the 
law will absolve him. And the poor prisoner— 


| comfort him, strengthen bim—support’ him by 


your counsel and your courage.” 
[ro BE conTINUED.|] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 
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SIGNING THE PLEDGE, 


Rev. John Abbott, the sailor preacher, relates 
the following good story of one of his converts to 
temperance : 

r. Johnson, at the close of a cold water lec- 
ture, intimated that he must sign the pledge in 
his own way, which he did in these words: 

“JT, William Johnson, pledge myself to drink 
no more intcxicating drinks for one year.” 

“Some thought he wouldn’t stick three days ; 
others allowed him a weck, and a few others gave 
him two weeks ; but the landlord knew him best, 
and said he was good stuff, but at the end of the 
year Bill would be a good soaker. 

Before the year was quite gone, Mr. Johnson 
was asked by Mr. Abbott: 

“ Bill, aint you going to resume the pledge?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Jack, but what I will. 
I have done pretty well, so far. Will you let me 
sign it again in my own way ?” 

“0, yes, any way, so that you will not drink 
rum.” 

He writes : 

“JT, William Johnson, sign this pledge for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, and if living at 
the end of that time, I intend to make out a 
lease for life.” 

A day or two after, Johnson went to see his 
old landlord, who eyed him as a hawk does a 
chicken. 

“O, landlord!” whined Bill, accompanied by 
sundry contortions of the body, as if enduring 
the most excruciating torment, “Ihave such a 
lump on my side !” 

“That’s because you have stopped drinking. 
You wont live two years longer, at this rate.” 

“Tf 1 commence drinking, will the lump go 
away ?” 

“Yes. If you don’t, you'll have another just 
such a lump on the other side.” 

“Do you think so, landlord ?” 

“T know it; you'll have them on your arms, 
back, breast and head. You will be covered all 
over with lumps.” 

“ Well, maybe I will,” said Bill. 

\ 4 Codge, Bill,” said the landlord, “let’s @rink 
together,” at the same time pouring the red! stuff 
from the decanter into the glass, guy, gug, gug. 

“No,” said Johnson, “1 can’t, for I’ve signed 
the pledge again ” 

“ You aint, though! You are a fool!” 

“ Yes, that old sailor coaxed so hard I could 
not get off.”” 

“J wish the old rascal.was in Guinea. Well, 
how long do you go this time ¢” 

“For nine hundred and ninety-nine years,” 
whispered Bill. 

“ You wont live a year.” 

“Well, if I drink, are you sure the lump on 
my side will go away ?” 

“You.” 


“Well, I guess I wont drink. Here’s the 
lump,” continued Bill, holding up something 
with a hundred dollars in it; “and you say I'll 
have more such lumps, and that’s what I 
want.”—New York Picayune. 
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GOOD OLD TIMES. 


“ Uncle Dad Morton,” of Vermont, who tells 
the following story, should possess, in connection 
with his invention, two or three of our hen-per- 
suaders. His success would then be complete: 

“Them ancestors of our'n didn’t do nothin’ 
half-ways. But, there’s an awful fallin’ off since 
them times. Why, when I was a boy, things 
went 9n more economical than now. We all 
work’d. My work was to take care of the hens 
‘and chickings, (Dad is famous for his handling 
of the alphabet), and J’ll tell yer how I raised 
’em. You know I’se a very thinkin’ child, al’as 
a thinkin’ ’cept when I’se asleep. Well, it came 
to me one night to raise a big lot of chickings 
from one hen, and I'll tell you how I didit. I 
took anold whisky barrel and filled it up with 
fresh eggs, and then put it on the south side of 
the barn, with some horse manure around it, and 
then set the old hen on the bung hold. The old 
critter kept her sittin’ and in three weeks I heerd 
a little ‘peep.’ Then I put my ear to the spigot, 
when the peeping growed like a swarm ot bees. 
I didn’t say anything to the folks about hatching, 
for they’d all the time told me I was a fool, bus 
the next mornin’ I knocked the head out of the 
barrel, and covered the barn floor, two deep, all 
over with little chickings. Now, you may laugh 
as much as you please, but it’s true.”—Zosion 
Bee. 
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A LONDON SWELL CABMAN, 


Some of the London cabmen are very “ large 
cards” in their way—regular “ swells,” in fact, 
driving dandy “ Hansoms”’ and fast horses, and 
loving to ply in fashionable quarters and take up 
select ‘“fures.’ They heartily detest the new 
Regulation Act, and generally decline wo recog: 
nize the existence in her majesty’s realm of acoim 
so insignificant as asixpence. (ne day a city 
gentleman chanced to employ one of these fast 
cabs for a short distance—juast wihia the mile— 
and, on stepping out, put sixpence into “Jar 
vey’s”’ hand, with the air of a man who knew he 
was right. Cabby saw his man was firm, and 
nothing better was to be done ; so regarding with 
somewhat of a woful look, first the coin im his 
palm (turning it over a few times), and then his 
custome:, he exclaimed, with an air of resi 
tion, “ Well! L aint going to put such a thi 
my pocket; what will you have t drio 
Landon Times. 


Lord Townsend, “ 

somest man in the kitgdom, and I the plainest. 
But I wouid give your lordship half an hour's 
start, and yet come up with you in the affections 
of any woman we both wished to win; because 
all those attentions which you would omit on the 
score of fine exterior, I should be obliged w pay, 
owing to the deficier 
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HOME Its SAD WITHOUT A MOTHER. 
BY 1D. Lk. Weneren 


Home ts cad without a mother’ 
Giowm aod darkness hover there; 
Kyes of childhood, wet with weeping 
Speak of sorrow and despair 
“ Kise me, eister! lowe me, brother 
© home ts sed without a mother! 


Home {+ cad without a mother’ 
Moulderiag yonder in the tomb, 
Tlands we've often felt caressing 
Sitken curls ia childhood # home 
* Kins me, sister’ love me, brother!’ 


O home {fs sad without a mother’ 

Howe Is sad without « mother! 
Vacant is the * old arm chair,” 

Lips of love are cold aud silent 
Silent in the church yard there 


* Kies me, ister! lowe me, brother’ 


O home is sad without a mother’ 


Tlome is sad without a mother! ® 
Up teere tn the spirit land, 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
Porm a circle, hand in hand. 
* Kiss me, atster! love me, brother!” 
0 angel home, where dwells sweet mother’ 


—_—— “oe. —— 
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THE DUKE'’S BRIDE. 
BY PRANCES Pl. PEPPERELL. 


Tux grand drawing-cooms of the Palais Royal 
were a-blaze with splendor and echoing with all 
the gayety of the court, for the Regent, Anne 
of Austria, gave this night @ ball at which all 
the beauty and nobility of the court were assem- 
bled. ‘The litle king, Louis XLV, still a boy, 
in a magnificence of royal array, stood on his 
dais floor receiving the guests with the dignity 
of an older person, and his mother, her beauty 
yet unimpaired, and enhanced by gorgeous 
jewels, sat at her proud ease with the crafty 
Cardinal Mazarin standing by her side. The 
beautiful Duchess de Longueville, the Prince 
Conde, the intriguing Mdme. Chevreuse, the 
Cardinal de Retz, with a hundred others whose 
names are familiar as household words, all 
mingled in the crowd, beneath whose light: airs 
and merriment lay that keen wakefulness and 
wary scheming characteristic of a French throng 
in all ages. More conspicuous than any courtier 
in the dazzle of a rich uniform, and the haughty 
height of a superb tigure, was the young Duke 
of Guise, and being so nearly related to the 
reigning family, every motion of his, both here 
and elsewhere, was closely observed. He was 
bat lately returned from the campaign, and the 
marriageable beauties of the court were alert 
to obtain the first glimpse of his countenance, or 
the first mark of tis favor. It was a handsome 
face that overlooked the throng so serionily, al- 
though beardless—soft, olive skin, dark eyes and 
hair, fine features with a somewhat scornful turn 
of the mouth, and the martial fire of his ancestor, 
Henry of Navarre, flashing from his eyes-yand 
%o, perhaps, thdught not a few “Of thd jWho, 
floating here and there, suffered their glances to 
follow the wandering figure. He had roamed 
through several rooms of the imposing suite, 
without finding anything to arrest his regard, 
when, moving aside to admit the entrance of 
another party, his eye was caught by what ap- 
peared a miracle of beauty, and he paused gaz- 
ing as if spell bound. A lady past the prime of 
life, yet still preserved by friendly embonpoint, 
very sumptuously dressed, preceded, leaning on 
the arm of a marquis whom he knew, and fol- 
lowed by one apparently her daughter. The 
last was in the first glow of her youth, more 
lovely than there are words to say; tall, slender, 
and passing fair, she needed no ornaments to 
increase her beauty, and accordingly wore none 
but the clasps of frosted silver that bound her 
classic and snowy robe upon ber pe arly shoulders. 
Loads of golden hair perpetually striving to 
break forth in curls were caught back into a 
Grecian knot fastened by an arrow in whose head 
glittered a priceless diamond; and a skin of 
delicate brilliancy, large, sunny, blue eyes, radi- 
ant smiles hovering round a ¢ herry mouth, pre 
sented a masque of beauty. The simplic ity of 
her costume was the perfection of art, the gentle 
ease of her manner, the low me lady of ber laugh, 
the grace of every motion, all bespoke an ox 
quisite cultivation, while the duke confessed to 
himself that purity and truth were throned on 
the clear brow. 

“ We ate late, Gabrielle,” anid the elder lady, 
as they passed. “ The cardinal is already aur 
rounded iil be impossible to speak with him 
concerning M. da Pons, to-night.”’ 


“Tt is quite as well,” he heard the most mu 


sical voice in the world reply, and he turned w 
follow it 

As he would have advanced, De Retz caught 
his und being delayed by bis witty cate 
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herself, exe tis no staic affair, that is, 


in Deaw Galricile standing beside the 
queen, who was bestowing upon her the apecia 
honor of a conversation without sneers. He 
hastened to approach, that it might be incumbent 
on Anne of Austria to presentchim to ber {gir 
companion, but as he drew near thé Quel 
Regent, hurriedly breaking off ber affable suile 
said 
“ Another time, my dear,” motioning her 
away, d@0 in tare delayed the dgk# till Gabrielle 
had become indistinguishatie 
“ Madame you are gener "he sai , *& 
Only royal beauty that can afford w shure 
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her very heart. She was unused as yet 
dismal sights and sounds of a prison. 
ing her hands upon her bosom, she groped 
iy through the long, dark, damp passages, 
p the slippery stairs. When the last land- 
is reached, a priest stood before her. 
“hy blessing, father!” said Lucia, folding 
‘ms on her bosom, and inclining meekly 
» the priest. ® 
sless thee, my daughter!” 
the sound of that rich, deep voice, Lucia 
1 her head, for she had recognized the 
ver of the prisoner. 
Fra Lorenzo!” she cried. ‘“ You go to your 
vert” 
Yes, Lucia, to offer such poor consolation as 
1 give—to try to wean his thoughts from 
ldly to spiritual things. He is innocent, that 
mly believe—and I pray that it may be 
ifest to the eyes of men.” 
Can you doubt it?” 
I wilknot doubt it—and yet—” 
Make no reservation! Let me feel that the 
will absolve him. And the poor prisoner— 
ifort him, strengthen him—support™him by 
ir counsel and your courage.” 
[ro BE conTINUED.] 


Sack numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 

previous chapters of this story, can be had st our 

.e of publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 
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SIGNING THE PLEDGE, 


Rev. John Abbott, the sailor preacher, relates 

: following good story of one of his converts to 
mperance : 

r. Johnson, at the close of a cold water lec- 
re, intimated that he must sign the pledge in 
s own way, which he did in these words: : 
“J, William Johnson, pledge myself to drink 
, more intoxicating drinks for one year.” 

Some thought he wouldn’t stick three days ; 
‘hers allowed him a weck, and a few others gave 

m two weeks ; but the landlord knew him best, 
ind said he was good stuff, but at the end of the 
ear Bill would be a good soaker. 

Before the year was quite gone, Mr. Johnson 

as asked by Mr. Abbott: ‘ 

« Bill, aint you going to resume the pledge? 

“ Well, I don’t know, Jack, It what I will. 
have done pretty well, so far. Will you let me 
ign it again in my own way ?” : ' 

“Q, yes, any way, so that you will not drink 
“am.” 

He writes : . ’ 

“J, William Johnson, sign this pledge for nine 
undred and ninety-nine years, and if living at 
he end of that time, I intend to make out a 

‘ease for life.” ; 

A day or two after, Johnson went to see his 
ld landlord, who eyed him as a hawk does a 
hicken. : 

“Q, landlord!” whined Bill, accompanied by 
sundry contortions of the body, as if enduring 
the most excruciating torment, “Ihave such a 
jump on my side !” we 

“That’s because you have stopped drinking. 
You wont live two years longer, at this rate.” 

“Tf I commence drinking, will the lump go 
away ?” : 

“Yes. If youdon’t, you'll have another just 
such a lump on the other side.” 

“Do you think so, landlord ?” 

“T know it; you'll have them on your arms, 
back, breast and head. You will be covered all 
over with lumps.” St 

“ Well, maybe I will,” said Bill. , 

\ $Corge, Bill,” said the Jandlord, “let’s @rink 
together,” at the same time pouring the red! stuff 

from the decanter into the glass, guy, gug, gug. 

“No,” said Johnson, “1 can’t, for I’ve signed 
the pled in”? 

“You alan | though! You are a foot 

“ Yes, that old sailor coaxed so hard I could 
not get off.” ; 

«| wish the old rascal.was in Guinea. 
how long do you go this time ¢” 

“For nine hundred and ninety-nine years,” 
whispered Bill. 

« You wont live a year.” 

“ Well, if I drink, are you sure the lump on 
my side will go away ?” 

Yea.” 

“Well, I guess I wont drink. Here’s the 
lump,” continued Bill, holding up something 
with a hundred dollars in it; ‘and you say I'll 
have more such lumps, and that’s what I 





Well, 
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GOOD OLD TIMES. 


“ Uncle Dad Morton,” of Vermont, who tells 
the following story, should possess, in connection 
with Ais invention, two or three of our hen-per- 
suaders. His success would then be complete : 

“Them ancestors of our'n didn’t do nothin’ 
half-ways. But, there’s an awful fallin’ otf since 
them times. Why, when I was a boy, things 
went 9n more economical than now. We all 
work’d. My work was to take care of the hens 
‘and chickings, (Dad _ is famous for his handling 
of the alphabet), and J’ll tell yer how s raised 
’em. You know I’se a very thinkin’ child, al’as 
a thinkin’ ’cept when I’se asleep. Well, it came 
to me one night to raise a big lot of chickings 
from one hen, and I'll tell you how I did it. I 
took anold whisky barrel and filled it up with 
fresh eggs, and then put it on the south side of 
the barn, with some horse manure around it, and 
then set the old hen on the bung hold. The old 
critter kept her sittin’ and in three weeks I heerd 
a little‘ peep.’ Then I put my ear to the spigot, 
when the peeping growed like a swarm of bees. 
I didn’t say anything to the folks about hatching, 
for they’d all the time told me I was a fool, bus 
the next mornin’ I knocked the head out ot the 
barrel, and covered the barn floor, two deep, all 
over with little chickings. Now, you may laugh 
as much as you please, but it’s true.”—Boston 


Bee. 
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A LONDON SWELL CABMAN. 


Some of the London cabmen are very “ large 
cards” in their way—regular “ swells,” in fact, 
driving dandy “ Hansoms”’ and fast horses, and 
loving to ply in fashionable quarters and take up 
select “fures.’” They heartuly detest the new 
Regulation Act, and generally decline to recog- 
nize the existence in her majesty’s realm of acoin 
so insignificant as a sixpence. One day a city 
gentleman chanced to employ one of these fast 
cabs for a short distance—just wichia the mile— 
and, on stepping out, put sixpence into ‘‘Jar- 
vey’s”” hand, with the air of a man who knew he 
was right. Cabby saw his man was firm, and 
nothing better was to be done ; so regarding with 
somewhat of a woful look, first the coin in his 
palm (turning it over a few times), and then his 
customer, he exclaimed, with an air of resignae 
tion, “ Well! Laint going to put such a thin, 
my pocket; what will you have t@ drink: 
London Times. : 








The plainest man who 
men, will sometimes i 
somest man who d = 
Lord Townsend, “ You, my lord, are the hand- 
somest man in the kitgdom, and I the plainest. 
But I would give your lordship half an hour's 
start, and yet come up with you in the affections 
of any woman we both wished to win; because 
all those attentions which you would omit on the 
score of fine exterior, I should be obliged to pay, 
owing to the deficiencies of mine.” 
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HOME IS SAD WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


BY f. D. L. WEBSTER. 
Home fs sad without a mother! 
Gloom and darkness hover there; 
Eyes of childhood, wet with weeping, 
Speak of sorrow and despair. 
“ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
O home is sad without a mother! 


Home is sad without a mother! 
Mouldering yonder in the tomb, 
Tlands we've often felt caressing 
Silken curls in childhood’s home. 
“ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
© home is sad without a mother! 


Home is sad without a mother! 
Vacant is the * old arm chair;” 
Lips of love are cold and silent— 
Silent in the church-yard there. 
« Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
O home is sad without a mother! 


Tlome is sad without a mother! 
Up there in the spirit land, 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
Form a circle, hand in hand. 
«+ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
O angel home, where dwells sweet mother! 





ere 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DUKE’S BRIDE. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL, 





Tue grand drawing-rooms of the Palais Royal 
were a-blaze with splendor and echoing with all 
the gayety of the court, for the Regent, Anne 
of Austria, gave this night a ball at which all 
the beauty and nobility of the court were assem- 
bled. The little king, Louis XLV., still a boy, 
in a magnificence of royal array, stood on his 
dais floor receiving the guests with the dignity 
of an older person, and his mother, her beauty 
yet unimpaired, and enhanced by gorgeous 
jewels, sat at her proud ease with the crafty 
Cardinal Mazarin standing by her side. The 
beautifal Duchess de Longueville, the Prince 
Conde, the intriguing Mdme. Chevreuse, the 
Cardinal de Retz, with a hundred others whose 
names are familiar as household words, all 
mingled in the crowd, beneath whose light airs 
and merriment lay that keen wakefulness and 
wary scheming characteristic of # French throng 
in ali ages. More conspicuous than any courtier 
in the dazzle of a rich uniform, and the haughty 
height of a superb figure, was the young Duke 
of Guise, and being so nearly related to the 
reigning family, every motion of his, both here 
and elsewhere, was closely observed. He was 
but lately returned from the campaign, and the 
marriageable beauties of the court were alert 
to obtain the first glimpse of his countenance, or 
the first mark of his favor. It was a handsome 
face that overlooked the throng so seriously, al- 
though beardless—soft, olive skin, dark eyes and 
hair, fine features with a somewhat scornful turn 
of the mouth, and the martial fire of his ancestor, 
Henry of Navarre, flashing from his eyes—yand 
‘so, perhaps, thought not u few Of those Who, 
floating here and there, suffered their glances to 
follow the wandering figure. He had roamed 
through several rooms of the imposing suite, 
without finding anything to arrest his regard, 
when, moving aside to admit the entrance of 
another party, his eye was caught by what ap- 
peared a miracle of beauty, and he paused gaz- 
ing as if spell bound. A lady past the prime of 
life, yet still preserved by friendly embonpoint, 
very sumptuously dressed, preceded, leaning on 
the arm of a marquis whom he knew, and fol- 
lowed by one apparently her daughter. The 
last was in the first glow of her youth, more 
loveiy than there are words to say; tall, slender, 
and passing fair, she needed nu ornaments to 
increase her beauty, and accordingly wore none 
but the clasps of frosted silver that bound her 
classic and snowy robe upon her pearly shoulders. 
Loads of golden hair perpetually striving to 
break forth in curls were caught back into a 
Grecian knot fastened by an arrow in whose head 
glittered a priceless diamond; and a skin of 
delicate brilliancy, large, supny, blue eyes, radi- 
ant smiles hoveriug round a cherry mouth, pre- 
sented a masque of beauty. The simplicity of 
her costume was the perfection of art, the gentle 
ease of her manner, the low meiody of ber laugh, 
the grace of every motion, all bespoke an ex- 
quisite cultivation, while the duke confessed to 
himself that purity and truth were throned on 
the clear brow. 

“ We are late, Gabrielle,” said the elder lady, 
as they passed. 
rounded, i will be impossible to speak with him 
concerning M. du Pons, to-night.” 


“The cardinal is already sur- 


“Tt is quite as well,” he heard the most mu- 
sical voice in the world reply, and he turned to 
follow it. 

As he would have advanced, De Retz caught 
his 

\ 


ch 
in 


»ind being delayed by his witty cate- 





lost them entirely, but on entering the 
m saw Gabrielle standing beside the 
queen, who was bestowiny upon her the special 
honor of a conversation without sneers. He 
hastened to approach, that itmight be incumbent 
on Anne of Austria to presentshim to her fair 
companion, but as he drew near, the Queen 
Regent, hurriedly breaking off her affable sinile, 
said : 

“Another time, my dear,” motioning her 
away, «td in turn delayed the duke till Gabrielle 
had become indistinguishabie. 

“ Madame, you are generous,” he said, “ it is 
only royal beauty that can afford to share its 
dazzle with such as Mademoisel 

You know ! 
aWares. 





: Gabrielle.” 








er ‘”’ cried the queen, taken un- 
“ Yes, she is indeed beautiful; we in- 
he bride of ovr good M. du Pons.” 
ickivemound tor Mazarin, who 
quis, she added as if 
t if, “At least, that is 
F Yethere the rafty queen 
ader of her auditor's face 


, and anxious to extricate 





that she 








herself, exclatt It is no state affair, that is, 


it is not a matter of policy at all—” 
* Madame, it is not necessary to inform me of 


your majesty’s intentions regarding the dowry 
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of your ladies,” said the duke, bowing low, and 
willing to depart, but the regent at once opened 
a less delicate topic, and detained him till the 
cardinal required her attention. 

Stepping down, the duke sought round vainly 
for the lady, and at last entered the dancing hall, 
where the gallant young king was just opening 
the ball by leading out as his partner, Mlle. Ga- 
brielle. The duke advanced through the hall, 
and when the graceful sport was concluded, the 
king led his partner to a seat near him. 

“Tt is the duke,” cried he, springing forward 
to embrace him, but remembering himself, only 
extended both hands, exclaiming, ‘“ You are 
returned, M. de Guise. You have had great 
success, my cousin. You are a hero such as 
Francis. Navarre lives again in you, they tell 
me. Ithank you. Mlle., you should know his 
grace, my very good friend, he is a victor, be- 
ware lest he conquer yourheart.” And with all 
the naivete of an artless child, the boy performed 
the very ceremony which his mother had wished 
should not be done at all. 

It was soon easy to escape from the hall to the 
balcony, from the balcony to the conservatory, 
to linger hours in the mazes of the latter place, 
to increase momently his acquaintance with the 
beautiful being on his arm, to feel himself the 
slave of her fascination, to open before her the 
stores of his vivid memory and imagination, 
and on resigning her to her chaperone, to be con- 
vinced that the rumored marriage with M. du 
Pons was not a thing desired by her. The next 
day’s call upon Mile. Gabrielle and her mother 
was only a matter of courtesy, and when it was 
repeated, the circumspect parent saw how much 
grander would be the Duchess de Guise than 
Madame du Pons, and the queen and cardinal 
soon felt that madame was not so urgent for the 
marriage as she had been, and immediately dis- 
covered it as the effects of the duke’s frequent 
visits. ‘To-day they rode together in the public 
gardens, Guise and Gabrielle, to-morrow they 
sat side by side in the theatre, again they floated 
in sumptuous barges down the evening Seine, or 
danced in the salons of the noblesse, yet not 
once had the queen, though perfectly aware of 
their companionship, been able to surprise them 
together. In so close an intimacy as this now 
existing, while the fall and winter months slipped 
away, no wonder if between the charming girl 
and the young martial hero something very like 
love sprung up, though still unconfessed. For 
the marriage of Gabrielle with M. du Pons, there 
were a hundred reasons, the chief one being that 
M. du Pons desired it, and M. du Pons was so 
immensely wealthy that his least smile was worth 
a principality, and he had moreover promised 
the queen a gift amounting to some millions of 
francs if her friendly agency succeeded in be- 
stowing on him this bride. Gabrielle was to a 
certain degree a favorite of the powers that be, 
and they even believed that in so wealthy a 
marriage her happiness would be promoted be- 
yond that point which any union could afford 
with the Duke of Guise, who, though of royal 
blood, was for his rank what might be called 
pooy. Above these consideratious, M. du Pons 
was a leader in the parliament, and his powerful 
influence once turned against them, in the ap- 
proaching contests with the people,might be more 
than they could sustain, and should Gabrielle, 
who, from her own and her mother’s benevolence, 
and the memory of her father, was extremely 
popular in her quartiere, marry with Guise, who 
as the grandson and image of Henry of Navarre 
was almost idolized over the whole city, it was 
impossible to tell what disasters might ensue, 
even to the destruction of the present dynasty. 
Previous to the return of Guise, Gabrielle had 
not shown herself averse to M. du Pons; but 
now it was impossible to extract a word from her 
in relation to him. One spring day when the 
sweetest of winds drove all the southern country 
scents into the city, and the woods were all a 
flame of green, the whole court deserted the 
palaces and prim garden walks for a fete 
champetre in the beautiful forests around Fon- 
tainebleau. The queen and her sons and ladies, 
the cardinal and his suite, and all other solemn 
dignitaries, did not disdain to honor the occasion, 
li being in the simplest apparel, save ouly a 
narrow band of gold about the brow, which as a 
badge of sovereignty, the queen wore. Dispersed 
here and there through the vast alleys and re- 
cesses uf the wood, it was almost impossible to 
maintain a complete surveillance, yet notwith- 
standing, one spy and another sought the queen 
with desired intelligence, and at the last one she 
looked up, laughing, towards the cardinal, and 
saying : 

“Now, my Lord Cardinal, Jove grasps his 
thunders,” she gathered up her train and dis- 
appeared among the tree-boles. 

A few moments rapid walking brought her to 
a little clearing, carpeted with the greenest tart, 
and sheded by immense trees, through which 
yellow patches of sunshine fell and illumined 
the scene. Across it, leaning agains! opposite 
trees, were the Duke of Guise and Gabrieile, she 
haif shrouded in a net of ivy falling from the 
great boughs and transtiguring her fair fate inte 
that of a smiling woud-nymph. The dake 
seemed to have been speaking earnestly, and 
she, about to reply, paused with the smile frozen 
on her face, as tle queen, entering, paused on the 

verge of the place. The duke saw the dirgetion 
G t ed eyes, aad stepping tu her side took 
hand. , 





“ Mademoiselle—Gabriclle! I may call you 
he wurmured hurriedly, “give me a right 

Speak 
ell me if this passion of mine, waich 


so?’ 


to protect you agaiust what you fear 


quic t 





you have not failed to see 





Do you 
loveme? Give me some sin; speak, Gabrielle.” 


She slowly turned the great blue eyes, all the 








terror vanishing from them, and the beautiful 
beamiog full upon him. 
“Do Llove you!” she replied. ‘Is it true 
that you ask it—du I nor dream ¢” 
| You wish it should be true? O, Gabrielle, 
is my love accepted—retarned? 
“Do you really love me? I hardly hoped so 






ucd—exan you doubt it, dear?” 


» then,” he exclaimed, ‘an armor 


1 we are strong ayainst all tates. 


It was impossible to say more, for the queen 











was drawing near, wondering at the scene whose 
low words and impassioned accents were inaud- 
ible to her. He¥ laugh turned their eyes upon 
her, 

“ What act of tragedy is it ?’”’ she cried. “Or 
the fate of what nation do we decide? You 
love solitude, mademoiselle, and your grace loves 
mademoiselle. But we are sorry for that, are 
we not, Madame du Pons, that is to be ?” 

The duke’s eyes flashed, and with difficulty he 
restrained an indignant response. As for Ga- 
brielle, after having saluted the regent, she 
remained without replying to her interrogatory. 

“T am accustomed to be answered, Mlle. 
Gabrielle,” said the queen. 

“Your majesty’s pardon,” said Gabrielle, 
“you did not address me.” 

“Did Inot? I will teach you that I know 
my subjects’ titles! I gave you yours.” 

“ No, madame.” 

“You are not to be the wife of the person in 
question ?” cried the queen, angrily. 

“‘ Never, your majesty, to be the wife of M. du 
Pons.” 

The queen surveyed her in utter silence for a 
few moments, then without a word turned on her 
heel and swept away, while Guise took the 
trembling girl in his arms, and kissed off the 
starting tears. Anne of Austria hastily rejoined 
the cardinal, and pacing up and downthe avenue 
where they were, detailed to him with angry 
gestures, the scene she had witnessed. Mazarin 
walked with her a few moments lost in thought. 
At last he said : 

“If there were any disturbance here in which 
this troublesome fellow might be implicated, and 
shot or confined! But none—no war to which 
he can be dismissed. The war with Spain does 
not need him, and makes him too popular. The 
colonies are quiet, there is nothing—” 

“Naples has revolted from her rule, at Masa- 
niello’s signal, and he is ill,” said the queen, 
meaningly. 

“Ah, that is well. Your majesty’s sugges- 
tions are always apt. Your majesty is aware that 
an ancestor of Guise married in that kingdom. 
He has, therefore, Neapolitan blood. Let Mas- 
aniello die, and this hot-headed duke can claim 
it, to do which he will be obliged to leave Paris, 
and during his absence, the marriage we desire 
can be arranged.” 

“ But will Masanigio die ?” 

The cardinal answered by a glance and a 
laugh, but saidno more. From this day intima- 
tions were everywhere heard respecting Masani- 
ellé’s failing health, of the Duke of Guise’s right 
to the sovereignty of Naples, till the conjectures 
and assertions reached his own and Gabrielle’s 
ears. Immediately the spirit he had inherited 
inspired him, the chivalric idea also irradiated 
Gabrielle, for she urged him to leave her, and 
go to Rome where he would be ready to declare 
his claim, assuring him that she was safe and 
capable of preserving herself so till he should 
inform her of his success, when she would go to 
him. 

“Tam poor,” he said, bitterly, ‘I have to-day 
but four thousand gold crowns in my treasury, 
and sliail have nv More this th:ce months, and 
while the cardinal keeps hundreds, there ave but 
six gentlemen in my suite.” 

“ But my love has the sword of Francis, and 
the heart of Henry, and is never poor,” she said, 
clinging fondly to him as they parted. 

He divided with her a gold coin, she retaining 
one piece, and promising to obey no message 
from him unless accompanied by the half which 
he took with him, and thus suddenly departing, 
he reached Rome unobstructed by any adverse 
influence from France. Meanwhile the days 
slipped on; there had been sufficient time for a 
messenger to travel post haste to the neighbor- 
hood of Masaniello and back to Paris, and for 
auother to follow, bringing news of his sudden 
and unaccountable death. 

“Now,” thought Gabrielle, “he has plunged 
into the wild waters of that revolt, he is strug- 
gling for his crown.” And she offered a thou- 
sand prayers for his*safety and success. 

No sooner was the news of the coveted death 
confirmed, than Gabrielle was summoned to the 
queen, and closetted with her during a stormy 
conversation on one side, and of quiet firmness 
on the other. 

“ You must be prepared this evening, and you 
shall not leave the palace until it is done,” said 
the queen at last, “‘ to sign your marriage articles 
with M. du Pons.” 

“Your majesty can require nothing of the 
kind from me,” returned Gabrielle, “ when as 
you are aware, my faith is already plighted to 
M. de Guise.” 

“Your faith!” sneered the queen. 
ig!” 

“That is easy for your majesty to say,” was 
the significant reply. ‘ But not being a queen, 
I have no royal prerogative to do so.” 

Something like a blush overcame the a 
hoodeef. Anne of Austria before she replied ; 

“ But at least, Mademoiselle Gabrielli, Thave 
never broken faith witu you.” : eo ; 

“ Forgive me, madame ; but you request what 
is impussible.’” 


“ 


“Break 


I request nothing. I command! And 
obeyed 1 will be, or this night you shail sleep in 
the bastiie! And remember, Gabrielle, remem- 
ber on how few its doors ever unclose.” 

So saying the queen abruptly rose and left her 
Hardly was the door closed 


alone. when 


trough another one Mazarin stepped cautiously 





alouy > head bent forward on his breast, but 





his eyes steadily surveying the horror-stricken 





our, Save Me—save me!” cried 
elie, springing towards him, and seizing 
» hands in hers. 

It there had beet my pity in the man’s breast, 
or any tender remembranee, it could not fail to 








have been touched by the beautiful woman en- 






treating his protection; bat his sardc 
and hypocritical courtesy remained una 


#1 wish ic were in my power to be of assist 


ance tu mademuiselle. May Task her perplexity 
at present!” . 
“ The bile,” slqpreplied. 











any. Sad indeed is the lot of those who enter 
Stone walls are a poor exchange for fair, free 
landscapes, prison fare for luxurious tables, hard 
jailors for friends, husbands, lovers, wives. But 
what has mademoiselle to think of in relation to 
so terrible a place ?” 

“You know all I can say, of what use is rep- 
etition? O, had you never any mother or sister, 
any one who was a woman, and whom you 
loved, that your great power will fail me now 
who need it so much ?” 

“ You do not mean that any friend of yours 
is in danger?” 

“Do not play with me, monseigneur.” 

“If mademoiselle will not explain, most cer- 
tainly I can be of no service to her.” 

“T cannot marry M. du Pons—I do not wish 
to be imprisoned,” she replied, clasping her 
hands. 

“Tt is painfal to be obliged to inform a lady 
that one or the other step is inevitable.” 

“ What interest can your eminence have in 
my marriage ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Only the interest which the king’s minister 
must feel in his majesty’s subjects.” 

“Then is there no hope?” she murmured in a 
low tone of despair. 

The cardinal sat down, and remained a few 
moments. 

“Your case touches me,” said the wily dis- 
sembler. “I will do what I can, which is in 
fact, nothing; merely to extend the time of your 
decision ; it would be indeed hasty to expect one 
final tonight. I will vouchsafe your safety with 
the queen, and your answer shall be given at 
nine to-morrow evening.” 

“T thank you for even that respite,” she 
exclaimed. . 

“Excuse me if I remark that your movements 
will be watched,” he added. “Should you 
think of escape it will be impossible, and bring 
certain punishment. It is a graceless task to be 
forced to address a lady thus, and especially one 
whose own mind will doubtless advise her of the 
wisest course. Your carriage waits.” And of- 
fering her his hand he conducted her through the 
halls to her coach, presenting to all spectators 
an example of rare condescension. 

Never pausing to give her distress expression, 
Gabrielle bethought herself of a hundred pre- 
texts for escape, rejecting one after another as 
impracticable, till reaching home she sprang un- 
assisted up the steps, and ran to her own boudoir. 
Passing on her way her mother’s page, a new 
idea possessed her ; she hastily called him, and 
made him her confidant. He brought to her a 
suit of his clothes with velvet hat and feather, 
and short saucy cloak, and told her where horses 
could be obtained outside the city. She quickly 
bound a belt of gold inside all, stained her face 
with a darker but harmless wash, and though the 
police and all the gates were strictly ordered 
that no lady corresponding to her description 
should pass, there was nothing said concerning 
a page leading a red roan horse in a bridle, who 
accordingly issued into the fields and suburbs 
unquestioned, and in a few moments mounting 
his steed galloped away to the southeast, and 
speedily put night between himself and the city. 
But when the presence of mademoiselle was 
again ordered before the queen, she was not 
forthcoming, and after waiting an hour or two 
M. du Pons left her majesty and shortly returned 
with the mother of Gabrielle, who in great and 
real distress could hardly believe the regent’s 
assurances that she was as ignorant as herself 
concerning the situation of her daughter. 

A week passed during which the diligent 
search of all their emissaries was unavailing, 
and in which they heard that the Duke of Guise 
had left Rome in a fishing-boat, and with a hand- 
ful of adventurers was advancing on Naples. 
Then came the rumors of his triumphant onset, 
of his entrance sword in hand, of the acclama- 
tions of the populace who received him, of his 
proclamation as their ruler, of his coronation, 
and lastly, his own letter to the cardinal, “ Mon- 
seigneur, I have succeeded, and am sovereign 
Duke of Naples”” At all this M. du Pons saw 
his own defeat with sorrow, perhaps, but Mazarin 
and the Queen Regent could have gnashed their 
teeth with anger had that amusement been 
fashionable. 

But it was nevertheless true, and the Duke of 
Guise had already sent a secret courier with the 
other portion of the gold coin which he had 
parted with Gabrielle, to summon her to his 
side, since it was impossible for him to leave and 
join her. But week followed week, and neither 
did Gabrielle appear, nor was the other part of 
the coin returned, nor did any message from her 
reach him. He knew not whether she were 
dead or alive, or if by any means already lost in 
the ravenous clutch of M. du Pons. The midst 
of his triumph wore a funeral gloom, and he 
felt the derision and scorn of his two chief ene- 
mies, while the presence of the crown was still 
recent on his brow. Almost in despair, the 
sovereign of Naples despatched courier after 
courier to Paris, hearing only at last that she 
The horrible fancy that the bastile 
ha@ swallowed her possessed him; the unsettled 


wag gone. 


state of his affairs alone prevented him from 
leaving all in her search, and finally he had so 
far concluded these difficulties that bis absence 
would disturb nothing, and on the morrow he 
would find himself at the point of departure. 
Towards sunset he left his palace, and unattended 
by any guard, wandered along the bay shore, 
confident that his person was not yet sufficiently 
familiar to cause him to become an object of at- 
tention. <As he sauntered along, a small lateen- 
sailboat turned the corner of the promontory, 
anid approached the The first person 
who leaped @@ the sand was a young page, saucy 
and gay, Wioewept back all his yellow curls, 
donned his e@p anew, and tossing some seudi to 


the helmsman of the boat, ran up the shore, and 


beach. 


threw himself into a chair by a table where other 
gallants were already assembled, with dice and 
lomg-necked flasks, deeply absorbed in some 
fof chance. There was something in Bip 


arance not unfamiliar to the duke, thoagll 









| he found it impossible to say what, and delighted 


; } 
“ Ah, mademoiselle, its iron doors never are 


unlocked, nor its thresholds twice crossed by 





in observing him, his grace was soon seated 
beside him at the table. 


“ You are off the sea, sir?” asked he. 




















was the response, “and a man is like 


SAY 


az slongated exclamation point then 





, Slender as 
a rapier, and sick as Mazzarin is of the Regent 
of France.” 

“ You are from Paris, and one of the Fronde, 
I see.” 

“ You are acute, sir,” was the quick answer, 
“T should think you were a policeman.” 

“You are hardly banished, my pretty youth; 
you do not wear the guise of a formidable 
conspirator.” 

“You seem to know all concerning me, sig- 
nor. Itoo am something of a soothsayer; let 
me see, what can I inform you about yourself? 
You, sir, make two coins out of one, which is 
illegal ; and you have transmuted four thousand 
gold crowns into one sovereign one, which is 
necromantic; you have been poorer than you 


} are, and if you live long enough will die one 


day! A fair fortune, is it not, sir? I do not 
wear the guise of a conspirator, you say? But 
I intend to wear a different Guise soon.” And 
rising, he lifted his cap and made the duke a 
reverence. 

Confused and amazed the latter certainly was, 
but probably owing to the change of costume 
and complexion, and from his soldierlike frank- 
ness being utterly unsuspicious, the truth and 
identity of the page did not flash across him, 
and he half turned to watch the game proceed- 
ing at the table. 

“Will the signor play?’ asked one of the 
gamesters. ‘“ Luck is against me, sir; play for 
me a moment, it may change it.” 

The duke nodded, and put down a piece of 
money. Ina moment the page had slipped be- 
hind the adversary’s chair and thrown down a 
broken coin against it. The duke started, bent 
forward curiously, saying : 

“ Excuse me, sir; a singular specimen, suffer 
me to examine it.” 

“ You are suspicious of my currency,” cried 
the page, as if in a sudden passion. “ Be satis- 
fied, signor, I can double it.” And he threw 
the other half spinning down beside it. 

The duke caught them up, threw down his 
purse for an equivalent, and crying peremptorily 
to the page, “ Follow me!’ left the astonished 
group, and strode quickly up the Narrow Way, 
through street and square till arriving at his res- 
idence; every now and then satisfying himself 
the page followed. A fountain played in the 
courtyard, the page stopped at its brink, bathing 
his face, and washing off apparently some stains 
that had embrowned it, for the skin, so bronzed 
a moment before, was fairer now than a lily, and 
he drooped his plumes lower over the brow ere 
he followed the duke into the apartment towards 
which his steps were directed. 

“Now,” exclaimed the duke, turning upon 
the page, “how came these broken crown pieces 
in Naples ?” 

“ Signor,” said the page, blushing like a rose, 
and with downcast head, “I brought them.” 

But as he spoke he threw the cap aside, gazing 
confidingly upwards, and revealing the altered 
Visage which shone full upon Guise, in all its 
supernal loveliness. Me paused an instant, a 
su,4lon smile breaking over his countenance, 
anu. stepping forwards, he said : 

“Did you bring me anything else ?” 

“Signor,” murmured the page, “one other 
thing—the hand of Gabrielle.” 

“ And I have her heart now,” cried her lover, 
as he caught her in his embrace, and held her 
with a passionate, prolonged kiss. ‘ And to 
what is mine, I give my kingdom. Indeed, my 
darling, since you will put on another Guise, 
this hour shall sce you in a grander one, and 
make Gabrielle grand Duchess of Naples.” 








Our Curious Department. 








{Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


A Century Woman. 

Mrs. Roda Douglas, of Freetown, Mass., now in her 
ninety-vinth year, has just recovered from a severe at- 
tack of erysipelas, and bids fair to see her 100th birth- 
day. A few days ago, by way of pastime, she went up 
stairs, and spun six skeins of linen. She distinctly re- 
members events which occurred more than ninety years 
ago. Not long ago, while sitting alone, by some means 
she rocked over backwards. and was considerably burt; 
but, as she said, ‘ scrabbled up before any of the folks 
could come into the room, and said nothing about it for 
several days.’’ She thinks young people like herself 
should not fuss about trifles. 





Manuscript Copy of Dante. 

From Florence news comes of a manuscript copy of 
Dante turning up, allin the handwriting of Petrarch. 
it has stood the test of careful comparison with all the 
known specimens of his penmanship, which are by no 
means few orscarce. Almost all the books he read were 
enriched by marginal notes from his hand, and there la 
one touching meworandum in & volume kept at the 
Laurentian Library, ** Thia day I jearn the death of 
Donna Laura.” 


Singular Suicide, 

A widow named Rogers, residing at Watertown, New 
York, aged seventy years, lately committed suicide by 
hanging herself. It was evident she had been carefully 
planning ber death beforehwnd, for her grave clothes 
were found laid out upon her bed, and arranged in euch 
& manner that they would be the first object to attract 


the attention of any person entering the room 





Something Wonderful. 

The Richmond (Kentucky) Messenger mentions a eir- 
cemstance which is probably without @ parallel in the 
animal kingdom. It is a colt with but ene eye. It was 
fonled on the farm of Mr. Elisha ix in Madison 
County. The eye is considerably larger than the usual 
size, and in the middle of the forehead 








Quaint Title. 
The following is the title of 1 
written two hundred years ago: “* Tobacco battered, and 





' 
mphiet in verse, 


the pipes shattered (about their ears who ily idolize so 
base and barbarous # Weed), by a volley of Maly Shot 
thundered from Mowat Helicon 

earliest satire on the use of tobacco 


It is perhaps the 











Woolly Calf. . * 
A curious freak Hartford, in 
dy le covered 


pos, and he 


Ag pghar. not long ago potting his hand 
into a hole down Which a mouse had run. found « tin 
box containing a hundred £1 notes, ssued thirty or 
forty Jesrs age 
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THE OLD CANOE, 







our readers. taken from a London journal. 


pean journals, after going the extended round of th 
American press. 
contributor, Miss Emitr R. Pages.) 


Where the rocks are gray, and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep; 

Where the rugged pine in its lonely pride, 

Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 

Where the reeds and rushes are tall and rank, 

And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank— 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
Lays at its moorings the old canoe. 












The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a sea-bird’s wings that the storm hath lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, one o'er one, 

Like folded hands when the work is done; 

While busily back and forth between, 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl, with his dull ‘too hoo,” 
Settles down on the side of the old canoe. 









The stern, half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o'er its dull decay, 
Hiding the mouldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the fallen tower; 

While many a blossom of loveliest hue 

Springs up o’er the stern of the old canoe. 













The currentless waters are dead and still— 
But the light winds play with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again, 

It floats the length of its rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 
That meet and part at the noontide chime; 
And the shore is kissed at each turn anew, 

By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 












O, many a time, with a careless hand, 

I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 

And paddled it down where the stream runs quick— 
Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick— 
And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side, 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two, 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe! 













But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling sido, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings, 
Have grown familiar with sterner things. 

But I love to think of the hours that flew, 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray threw, 
Ere the blossoms waved, or the green moss grew 

O’er the moulderiug stern of the old canoe. 
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SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 4. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 

















STILL IN LONDON. 
Our preparations for the Queen’s Drawin 






occupied all our time for a good while. 









[The following sweet picture Is from life, and though we 

published it nearly a year since, we again present it to 
We do not 
wonder, as we read the musical versification, and enjoy 
the delicate and yet vivid truthfulness of the poem, | 
that it should have heen so extensively copied in Euro- 


It is from the pen of our favorite 


Room, where we were to be presented at court, 
I had 
got notice from the minister about a fortnight be- 
fore the day arrived, and when I told wife and 








cards, and he bawled our names out in a voice 
that beat Huldah Lavina’s for power, and fairly 
settled me in my pumps. We accordingly went 
on and on, and up and up, with more Prince 
Alberts calling out our names at every turn, un- 
e | til at last we got into a tremendous great hall 
with a ceiling as high asa meeting-house. Here 
we stopped amongst a crowd of the grandest- 
looking folks I ever saw. I couldn’t see how 
the queen could have much of a time with so 
many people, and looked round to see if there 
was a piano for Huldah Lavina to sing to. But 
I couldn’t see a sign of one in the room, and 
concluded that the queen must have sold hers, to 
help pay the expenses of the Crimean war. 
When we had done a good deal of heavy 
standing round, and got about tired of looking 
at everybody, there was a great stir at the upper 
end of the hall, and the queen came in, with a 
number of queer-looking old covies in wigs and 
robes, and some other chaps with long sticks in 
their hands. As I hadn’t had a chance to see 
her since I had been in London, and probably 
most of the people around me called on her 
pretty often, I thought it about the fair thing that 
we should step up first, and let her see that we 
were here. So Itook wife under my arm, and 
giving a wink to Chris and my daughter to fol- 
low, I started forthe throne. Buta man with a 
long stick stepped up in front of us, and said we 
must wait our turn to be presented, and accom- 
pany our minister. I asked him what he had 
got to do about it, and he said he was an usher 
in waiting. Itold him I supposed he was, by 
his rod; but even if he was a schoolmaster and 
had a school, instead of being an usher waiting 
for a class, he couldn’t stop me and my family. 
This shut him up, and he looked just as though 
he had waked up the wrong passenger. While 
he was trying to think of something to say, the 
minister gave me a nod to follow, and moved 
on. I did so, and got rid of the upstart junior 
pedagogue. We started up the hall in grand 
style, the minister leading the way, and all eyes 
fixed upon us, and particularly on Christopher’s 
pig-skin cap, which the people had to bend their 
heads back to look up to. Jerusha and Huldah 
rustled like the sails of a ship when going about, 
and carried their heads up bravely. As for me, 
I moved on with stately measure, with an occa- 
sional bother from the sword’s getting between 
my legs and pitching me forward. But I didn’t 
go down, and noticed that the queen kept her 
eye on me all the way up, admiring my good 
management with the plaguy thing. Whenthe 
minister got front of her majesty, he waved his 
hand towards me and spoke my name to her. 




















































g- 


children, there was considerable fluttering, I tell 
ye. The first thing was to know what to wear; 
and I found out that I must have a regular court 
dress, with embroidered coat, short breeches, 
long stockings, pumps, a chapeau, and a dress 
sword. As for the ladies, there was less trouble 
to know what to do, to rig them out; the only 
direction being to pile it on—brocades, slips, 
laces, lappets, wreaths, bands, mouchoirs, gauts, 
if they only had enough of them, and of the 
highest cost, that was all that was wanted th fit 
them out for court. The minister told meThag 
my son Christopher Columbus could go ir’ the 
uniform of his corpse, if he held any military 
rank at home. Now, it is well known that 
Christopher is second corporal of that high- 
drilled, gentlemanly, and nice-dressing company, 
the Puttyville Hyenas; and soI took him toa 
tailor’s, and had a full suit of the Hyenas’ uni- 
form made for him, with the high pig-skin cap 
and all. When it came home, he tried it on, and 
we all thought it looked beautiful, with its broad 
stripes of gold lace up and down the sides and 
back of the legs, the great gold epaulettes on the 
shoulders, and yellow sash. The cap was full 
height, and so when he put that on, he had to 































































































































































































She smiled a very little, but didn’t offer to shake 


hands; and I knew manners too well to put out 
my hand first. 
and then Christopher and Huldah. Chris took 
down his high cap and held it in front of him, 
while he made the queen a very handsome bow ; 
but I am afraid she didn’t see the bow, for his 
cap entirely covered him from her view. 
dah Lavina simpered gracefully when she was 
introduced, and hemmed gently, once or twice, 
as a hint that she could sing. 
didn’t take; or else she felt bad becdase her 
piano was gone. 
word*about having Huldah sing; and after do- 
ing a little more heavy standing round, the min- 
ister gave us a hint that it was time to leave, and 
so we stepped out, and gave place to others. 


Mrs. Bell was next presented, 


Hul- 


But the queen 


At any rate,she never said a 


While we were looking around upon the no- 


bles, I thought it might be a good opportunity to 


find Mr. La Scala, if he was in London. Sol 
asked the minister if he saw him anywhere 
about, and would point him out to me. He said 
he didn’t know any such person, and suggested 
that we had better take our departure, as the 
queen had withdrawn. So we made our way to 









be very high studded, and I had no doubt 






by stooping a little. 







highest literary authorities say. We all got 





fine things just as soon as it was light. 
















noon. 
were very awkward and uncomfortable ; but 
were afraid we should not get them on again 








in the parlor, in four chairs, waiting from 





noon, my sword sticking right out straight 
hind, and Christopher holding his cap across 







the queen asked her to sing. 
time what she should come out with, when 
queen asked her, and I finally decided that 
should sing “In good old colony times,” 









and wind up with ‘The King and Coun 
man,” as an English counterpart. 








get down on his knees, to keep clear of the ceil- 
ing of the room. But I told him never to mind 
that, for the rooms at Buckingham Palace would 


could manage to walk in them with the cap on, 
At length the eventful day arrived, as the 


bright and early in the morning, and put on our 
It took 
us a good while to get ready, particularly the 
women folks, and I was efraid the minister 
would call for us, before we should be all rigged. 
When it got to be nine o’clock in the morning, 
I sent a servant to the minister’s house to say 
that we were all ready, and he sent back word 
that he would call about five o’clock in the after- 
This was a damper, for the court dresses 


well, if we took them off, and so we sat upright 
o'clock in the morning until five in the after- 
lap. Huldah Lavina practised her voice a little, 


as she sat there, so as to be in good trim in case 
We debated some- 


an American air complimentary to the queen, 


This happy 


the carriages, and drove home to the hotel, much 
delighted with all the grand things and folks we 
had seen, but a trifle chagrined that Huldah 
Lavina had not got a chance to sing at the 
palace. 

Our opinion of the queen was, that she had 
no great taste fur music, but was a pretty smart, 
motherly sort of a woman; not very bright, but 
sharp enough to look after Prince Albert very 
narrowly, and to say yes or no in matters of 
state, when her ministers advised her to. In 
household matters, she is pretty high-tempered ; 
and does not stick at boxing the ears of the ser- 
vants, if they don’t mind what they are about. 
The walls of the palace looked quite nice, as 
though she saw to it that the servants kept them 
well dusted; and I am credibly informed by the 
Lord High Chamberlain that there is less crock- 
ery broken by careless servants, than under any 
former reign. The queen has adopted the ex- 
cellent practice of deducting the price from the 
servants’ wages, when they break anything. This 
makes them very careful. 

In my next, I shall hurry up London, and be 
off to the continent; for I find that it is all the 
fashion to keep on the move, and people think 
you can’t, if youdon’t travel. 

Se 
HAIR STANDING ON END. 


the The earliest notice of this fact will he found 
she | recorded in Job 4: 13, 14,15: “In thoughts 
as | from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling which made all my bones to shake. Then 
ry- | a spirit passed before my face. The hair of my 
Jlesh stood up,” ete. The Rev. Dr. Andrews, of 


he 


up 


we 
80 


ten 


be- 


his 








and appropriate selection pleased them all, and I 
guess it did the folks in the hotel and the neigh- 
bors all around, by the way they pricked up 
their ears and looked wild, as Huldah Lavina 






Bereford Chapel, Walworth, told me he once 
saw a remarkable illustration of this result from 
the same cause—excessive fear. William Pro- 
bert, who had been concerned in the murder of 























trilled forth those soul-stirring melodies with 





full strength of her voice. 
At last the minister came, and we took 
carriages for the palace—wife and I in one, 














cap ofthe Puttyville Hyenas projecting from 






























did uniform, whom T took 
bert. 


to be Prince 
T accordingly went up to him) and 






himself, when the minister handed him 


Christopher and Huldah in another, the pig-skin 
carriage window, for the accommodation of those 


inside. The,coaieh of the /minister led the way, 
J J @arriage-path of 


about to shake hands and ask him how he found 


Weare, for which Thurtell was hanged in 1824, 
the | was indicted at the Old Bailey, in 1825, for 
horse-stealing, and being found guilty June 28, 
was there executed. Dr. Andrews had been 
our | requested to attend this man, anddound him in 
and | a state of stupor which prevented Teflection, al- 
most, indeed, perception ; but om the mi of 
execution, his mind cleared, and he was 
the Pog age 
to listen and join in the prayers. Om leaving 
the cell, and going tothe room where he was 
inioned, he became somewhat excited, and the 
instant the executioner put the cord to his wrists 
to bind his hands, his hair—long, lanky, weak, 
iron-gray hair—arose gradually and 5 - 
fectly upright, and so remained for som 
time, and then as gradually fell down. The fact 
Al- | is accounted for from the circumstance that the 
blood retires to the heart, and the extremities be- 
ing left without due circulation, ‘the skin con- 
tracts, and the effect is to raise the hair.’ But 
our | this I doubt.—Notes and Queries. 
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ScHootnor.—Gabions are large baskets of wicker-work of 
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Mania.—The following has been recommended as a 


R. G., Cleveland, Ohio.—The word compass bears the 


Musicat Reaprr.—Handel was buried in Westminster 


Governess —That species of triple time marked three 


C. D.—The pretended science of Alchemy was much cul- 


heat, is getting to be a vé¥¥ common article of 
daily use. 
house, the office, the shop, and the church; and 
few are willing to pass the faithful little monitor 
by, without asking the question which it stands 
ready at all times to answer. 
quicksilver, with its enlarged bulb at one end, 
forms the most important part of the machine. 
It has to be prepared with much care and skill, 
in order that it may be useful. Every particle 
of air must be exhausted, and kept out, or the 
instrument will not tell the truth. The simple 
principle which lays at the foundation of the 
theory of its construction, is, that quicksilver, or 
mercury, will freely expand by heat and contract 
by cold, in a definite ratio. 
and contracts by heat.and 

er ratio than mer ary, and 

shut out entire: from the tube—otherwise its 
action would utterly derange the regularity of 
the mercury’s expansion. 
for the liquid for thermometers for two reasons : 
In the first place, it does not freeze except in an 
intense cold, nor boil until exposed to a white 
heat ; and thus has the greatest range between 
the freezing and boiling points of any liquid that 



















































TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


a cylindrical form. They are filled with earth, and 
their use in fortification is to shelter men from an ene- 
my’s fire. 

ERTRUDE.—Alpha and Omega, the first and last letters 
of the Greek alphabet, are used in Scripture for the 
beginning and the end—representative of Christ. 
NTIQUIS —Doomsday-Book was compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror. It consists of two volumes; a 
large folio and a quarto, containing (together) a survey 
of all the lands of England. The folio contains 382 
double pages of vellum. written in a small but plain 
character. The quarto contains 450 double pages of 
vellum, written in a large, fair character. 


method for removing stains from prints and printed 
paper. First, soak the print in clear water till it lies 
smooth, then remove it intoa dish large enough to hold 
it flat, the dish being filled with a solution of chloride 
of lime diluted with twice its bulk of water Ina few 
moments the stains will have disappeared, and the 
print must be again soaked in clear water, to free it 
from the chloride of lime, ard then dried between 
sheets of blotting paper. 


meaning you assign it, and may be used with perfect 
correctness in the way you mention—viz., to signify a 
circular course—a circuit. In that sense the word is 
employed by Shakspeare in the following passage : 
“Time is come round; 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; 
My life has run its compass.” 


Abbey, where a monument, by the celebrated Ronbil- 
last, marks the place of hisinterment. This monument 
consists of a statue of the great composer, who is rep- 
resented holding in his hands a scroll bearing the 
words, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” together 
with a stave of music containing the subject of the 
melody to which these words are so admirably set in 
the Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 


minims in a bar is not much used in modern music 
It is more hs bet found in church music than in 
any pce any of the finest old psalm tunes are in 
this time. 


tivated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
it is now heldin contempt The supposed operations 
of the alchemists consisted in the transmutation of va- 
rious metals into gold, the finding of a universal reme- 
dy for disease, the discovery of an alkahest or universal 
solvent, and other absurdities and impostures. 





THE THERMOMETER. 
This useful little instrument for measuring 


We see it suspended in the dwelling- 


The glass tube of 































































ascertained by the experiment above described, 
is divided into one hundred and eighty equal 
parts, each of which is called a degree. The 
freezing point of water is marked on the scale 
32°, and the boiling point, being one hundred 
and eighty higher, is consequently marked 212°. 
The zero point, on this scale, is the point to 
which the mercury sinks when exposed to a 
freezing mixture of salt and snow, which Fah- 
renheit erroneously supposed to be a state of ab- 
solute cold, in which bodies had no heat at all. 
He consequently called that 0, and started from 
itin making his scale. Subsequent observations 
and experiments have shown that amuch greater 
degree of cold is possible, than that produced by 
the salt mixture ; and therefore there is no good 
reason for placing the zero point where Fahren- 
heit has done. In practice, however, it works 
just as well ; and as people in England and in this 
country have long been accustomed to this scale, 
the relative proportions of heat and cold are very 
readily ascertained by it. The ranges of tem- 
perature, which are observable by a Fahrenheit 
mercurial thermometer, are from 39° below 0 to 
630° above. Mercury freezes at 40° below, and 
boils at 660° above; but the vapor thrown off 
makes its indications unexact above 630°. The 
thermometers in common use do not usually 
range above “ water boils,” or 212°, or below 
“mercury freezes,” or 40° below zero. 

The most convenient thermometer, and the 
one usually employed by scientific persons, is 
that which is common in France, Germany, and 
the north of Europe. It is called the centigrade 
thermometer, from the circumstance of the stand- 
ard interval ofthe mercury column being divided 
into one hundred equal parts, stead of one 
hundred and eighty, as in the case of Fahren- 
heit’s. Each degree of the centigrade is there- 
fore equal to one and eight-tenths of the latter. 
But there is another, and a more important dif- 
ference between the two, which makes the chief 
merit of the former; and that is, that the zero 
point of the centigrade thermometer starts at 
freezing water, instead of thirty-two degrees be- 
low, as in Fahrenheit’s. The point of boiling 
wateris consequently 100°, on this scale. Thus 
our ideas of heat and cold are by this instrument 
rendered more definite, by adopting for a start- 
ing point a common and entirely constant cir- 
cumstance, like that of the congelation of water. 
The wish has often been expressed by scientific 
men, both in this country and in England, that 
the Fahrenheit scale might be laid aside, and the 
centigrade adopted in its stead, for the sake of 
greater simplicity and uniformity in observa- 
tions. Professor Guyot, in his admirable lec- 


the new town did not stand, however, without 
amendment, as it was subsequently found neces- 
sary to prefix the word “New” to it, in order 
to distinguish it from the town of Bedford in 
Middlesex county, which was incorporated at an 
earlier period. 

During the Revolutionary War, the whale 
fisheries, the chief stay of New Bedford, were 
necessarily suspended. The hardy mariners of 
that town then turned their attention to priva- 
teering upon the enemy’s vessels. They did 
such an extensive business in this hazardous and 
gallant pursuit, that the British were greatly an- 
noyed, and determined to capture and destroy 
the place. A very large force under Gen. Gray, 
landed at Clark’s Neck, and marched upon the 
town, which they captured; burning many 
buildings and vessels. The value of the prop- 
erty destroyed, was estimated at $326,266. At 
that time the population of the town was only 
about seven hundred. Since then ithas gone on 
increasing with great rapidity, and now amounts 
to about twélty thousand. Within a few years 
a city government has been established. 

There are upwards of two hundred and fifty 
vessels owned in New Bedford, that are engaged 
in the whale fisheries, with an aggregate tonnage 
of eighty thousand tons. The annual importa- 
tions of whale material, such as oil, sperm, and 
bone, amount to about eight millions of dollars. 
The city has four banks, with an aggregate cap- 
ital of $2,400,000, and two savings banks, which 
loan about two millions of dollars annually. 
These substantial sources of the prosperity of 
New Bedford show that the future prospects of 
her citizens are as happy as those of any com- 
munity in the State. And by no community are 
they better deserved ; for the people of this new 
city are intelligent, public-spirited, and hospit- 
able, and their kindness to strangers is pro- 
verbial. The domestic trade of the place is 
very large, and the New Bedford merchants are 
well known and always welcome in the markets 
of New York and Boston ; for their upright and 
honorable dealing has won for them that which 
is better than gold and silver—a good name. 

———_---— -4« em eo --  - 
FRENCH WAR PREPARATIONS, 

A great and general movement by land and 
by sea, has lately been made in France, for the 
increase of her military force. The army has 
been put in thorough and effsctive condition, and 
a large part thereof ordered into camp, at Cha- 
lons, Boulogne, and other points. The present 
effective force is estimated at six hundred thou- 
sand men, and this is to be increased by the ad- 
dition of fifty thousand more. The navy of 





























tures upon the Earth and Man, delivered at the 
Lowell Institute in 1849, presented this idea with 
much directness and force. 

The greatest cold that has ever been produced, 
artificially, is 135 degrees below zero of Fahren- 
heit—and this by the sudden conversion of a 
liquid into a vapor at ordinary temperature. The 
question arises, how this intense cold could be 
accurately measured, since mercury freezes at a 
temperature ninety-five degrees above that point ? 
The answer to this question introduces anpther 
kind of thermometer, viz., the alcohol, by which 
alone could such an extreme degree of cold be 
measured, Pure alcohol is the only liquid which 
has never been frozen; and for this reason, it is 
employed in the thermometer, where great de- 
grees of cold are to be measured. But though 
useful for indicating low temperatures, it is com- 
paratively useless for measuring higher, as it 
boils at 174 degrees of Fahrenheit, and vaporizes 
at a few degrees higher. For higher degrees of 
heat than that at which mercury boils, still 
another instrument is used, which is called a 
pyrometer. The principle of its action is the 
expansion of iron in heating, and by it the tem- 
perature at which the various metals and other 




























France was also largely increased by the addi- 
tion of many powerful steam frigates of the 
latest and most approved construction, so that 
her steam marine now equals that of England 
in number, and greatly exceeds it in effective 
powgs. The seamen of the navy have also been 
largely recruited, to a full war complement for 
the vessels. The addition of sailors to the 
navy within a short time has been seventy 
thopsand, and the men have been armed with 
hee so The great naval depot at Cherbou 
on the English Channel, has been converted into 
an immense fortress, impregnable by land or by 
sea, and its extensive basins are so built that 
troops can at once walk from the quay on board 
aship of the first magnitude. A new railway 
to Cherbourg has just been hurried to completion 
by extraordinary exertions, by which any force 
can be conveyed from the interior to that point 
in the shortest time. 

All this appears very alarming to the English 
people, and the question is asked with great 
earnestness, what all this warlike preparation 
portends? The ministry in parliament, in re- 
sponse to such questions, reply that they are on 


But air expands 
jd, in a much gyeat- 
erefore it must be 


Mercury is selected 


is known. In thesecond place, the relations be- 
tween mercury and glass are such, that the rate 
of increase of expansion, caused by increase of 
temperature, is the same in both; thus causing 
the increased capacity of the glass bulb to ab- 


sorb the surplus expansion of the mercury, and 
make the portion in the tube move through ex- 
actly equal spaces at all chenges of temperature. 

For a perfect thermometer, it is necessary that 
the bore of the tube should be perfectly uniform ; 
for if it were smaller in some places than in 
others, the same quantity of mercury would 
measure unequal lengths in different parts of the 
tube. The tube is prepared by closing one end 
and blowinga bulb thereon, The bulb and tube 
are then completely filled with boiled mercury, 
by atmospheric pressure from without, and ex- 
pelling the air from within by heat. When this 
filling is completed, the tube is set aside to cool, 
with the bulb down. When it has completely 
cooled, it is then heated to the degree which it is 
designed to measure—usually that of boiling 
water; and while thus heated, the open end of 
the tube is closed by melting it with a blow- pipe, 
and in that way made air-tight. When the in- 
strument then cools to the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere, the mercury of course con- 
tracts and sinks, and there remains a space in 
the upper part of the stem which is entirely 
empty—in fact, a perfect vacuum. This is the 
0 fdinmary state of the tube, when in use. The 
fhext step is to graduate it for use by@xposing 
the bulb to the contact of melting ice. The mer- 
cury in the tube falls to a certain poitit, owing to 
the contraction caused by the cold. This is 
carefully marked, as the freezing point of water, 
The tube is then immersed in boiling water, and 
the heat thereof causes the mercury to expand 
and rise in the stem. The point to which it 
rises is carefully marked, as the point at which 
























hard substances melt, has been ascertained. 
Thus, silver has been found to melt at 1873 
degrees of Fahrenheit, and cast iron at 2786 
degrees. But the consideration of this subject 
does not improve the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere in such a “heated term” as this, and 
therefore we will close, sans ceremonie. 


—_—_—_———+-oson> 


NEW BEDFORD. o 

Among the most attractive cities of Massachu- 
setts, is New Bedford, famed for its large par- 
ticipations in the whale fisheries. This city is 
beautifully located on the western bank of the 
Acushnet River, near to Buzzard’s Bay. The 
land rises from the water with a gentle slope to 
the western limit of the city, displaying the 
buildings and gardens to great advantage to an 
observer on the water, or upon the opposite side 
of the river. It is a place of great prosperity, 
and much individual wealth, and a liberal and 
refined taste is exhibited in the public edifices. 
There are also many private residences that are 
built and furnished, without and within, with a 
solidity and magnificence quite unusual in Amer- 
ican cities. These give an appearance of sub- 
stantial prosperity to New Bedford, which is well 
borne out by the generally comfortable and tidy 
aspect of the city in all its details. 

The ancient town of Dartmouth originally in- 
cluded the present site of New Bedford, the In- 
dian name of which was Acchusnett. Dartmouth 
was incorporated by the colonial government in 
1664. It is supposed that the first settlers on the 
part now occupied by New Bedford, were 























the best terms with the French government, and 
have no apprehension of any hostile movement 
against the British isles. At the same time, 
they are evidently ignorant of the purposes of 
the French emperor, and do not even pretend 
to know. It would appear as though they were 
afraid to exercise the usual international priv- 
ilege in such cases, by requiring the French gov- 
ernment to inform them what is the design of 
this great armament, for fear that Louis Napo- 
leon should reply to them that it was none of 
their business. It is very evident that these ex- 
tensive combinations of land and naval forces, 
all centering upon Cherbourg, give to France 
the command of the English Channel, and put 
England at her mercy. In the present absolute 
predominance of the military element in France, 
her continued good will towards England is a 
very questionable matter. That Louis Napoleon 
fears no foreign invasion, is quite e@ftain, and 
therefore his present warlike preparation cannot 
be for purposes of defence. Nor can they be for 
the suppression of anticipated internal out- 
breaks; for of what use could his great navy be 

to put down popular risings at home? Nor has | 
France any important colonial interests which 

are in jeopardy, and require so great@ ime | 
or military force for their defence. ex- 
planation of the purpose of this movi t is 
found in the state of French commercial inter- 
ests upon the sea ; they are comparatively small, 
and no power whatever is disposed to interfere 
with them. Even her new enterprise of opening 
the slave trade from Africa to her West India 
colonies, has hardly progressed far enough as 


Friends, or Quakers. The town of New 
ford was incorporated in the year 1787 


water boils. We have now a standard interval 
upon the tube, designating the range of the mer- 
cury between freezing and boiling water; and this 


yet, to require any extra naval force for its pro- 
tection. The germ of the motive for the French 
warlike preparations may perhaps be seen im 


land being owned by a man of the name of Rus- 


interval may be divided into any number of 
equal parts, called degrees, which will measure 
any temperature between the two extremes of 
freezing and boiling water. To measure greater 
degrees of cold, it is only necessary to lay off 
the portion of the tube whieh is below the freezing 
point into like equal parts; and for greater de- 
grees of heat than boiling water, the portion of 
the tube above the boiling point is laid off im the 
The degrees of a thermometer 
are usually marked on a metallic scale, to which 
the tube is attached—the freezing point om the 
scale corresponding to the mark on the tube. 
The thermometer in common a in this coun- 
try, is called the Fahremheit thermometer, after 
its inventor. In this instrament, the standard 
interval between freezing and boiling water, as 


same manner. 





sell, which was the family name of the Dukes of 
Bedford, in England, the name of Bedford was 
given to the new town at the instance of Mr. J. 
Rotch, a principal purchaser and settler. Mr. 
Rotch was a Quaker. Me had carried on the 
whale fishery from Nantucket, and removing 
from there to New Bedford, he was among the 
first settlers. He was largely instrumental in 
building up the new town, and giving to its 
commercial enterprise the direction and impetus 
which have sime@contributed so materially to its 
fame and prosperity. Mr. Rotch, by his straight- 
forward manner and persuasive address, suc- 
ceeded in securing the privilege of admission of 
his oi] and sperm, duty free, into France, and 
subsequently into England, to the great benefit 
of himself and fellow-townsmen. His name for 





this, however, for England has taken upon her- 
self to disapprove of this new slave trade, though 
she has not yet made a decided question with 
the French government, thereon. The posses- 
sion of the island of Perim by England is a sad, 
sore subject with France; and it 
she is about to make up a catalog 
against Great Bri 
with hostile 
and im 

the future, fog. 
outlay of means in 
tributed to the mere’ ig Napoleon 
for military excitement, & desire to see 
France fully armed, as an object of admiration 
Bat those persons little know the new emperor, 
if they think he can be actuated by such a shal- 
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low vanity to waste the substance of } 
and enhance their taxes by squandering 
of money upon & mere national pupp. 
That his purposes are more direct and 
than a gigantic military masquerade, + 
ably be made manifest ere long, if the ( 
should not cut short his thread of life, 
While on this subject, it is proper t 
there is very little prospect of the Fre: 
ment having any reference to affairs on 
tinent, so far as present indications app« 
action of the French emissary, Monsic 
in Central America, to which we allud: 
time since, has been promptly repudiat 
French minister at Washington, M 
In a recent communication to our Se 
State, that gentloman made a full an 
disavowal of any complicity of the Fi 
ernment in the recent transactions of 
Whatever may have been the origins 
of despatching M. Belly and Sir Gore 
this continent, at a time when En) 
France were on better terms, it is Ve: 
that the emperor's government is not 
posed to intervene in Central Ameri: 
or try the strength of the Manroe doc; 





—— ¢ see -— ——- 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 

The indications from Washington 
the recent intrigues of Monsiour Felix 
the Central American States of Nicare 
Costa Rica, have stirred up the Unite 
government to look after the importan: 
interests which we have in that quarte: 
commodious and speedy transit acros 
mus is indispensable for the prosper: 

commerce with the Pacific States of + 
and the preservation of their interest 
gard for the Union itwelt. To secu 
transit by oceanic canal, or by railroa 
a leading object of United States dip) 
many years past. By fair and uprigt 
towards the States of Central Amer) 
part of our government, by protecting | 
the menaced invasion of unauthorized 
from this country, and sustaining th: 
the arrogant interference of those 
nations of Europe—England and F, 
United States has to a great extent 
heretofore in securing the contiden 
‘Central Americans, and particular 
Sues of Nicaragua and Costa Rix 
ments between these States and citi 
United States have been entered int 
ing the routes across the isthmus, and 
States, by treaties with thofe powers, 
nized these agreements, and guar. 
faithful performance thereot, so far a 
of our own people and the citizens © 
nations were concerned, In all the: 
ings, the United States has acted @ f.. 
eral part, and has not sought to a 
exclusive favors for this nations bat 
secure to the commercial interests of 
world a common benefit. To be eur 
proximity to Central America, an: 
qu¢nco of our important pomidisk 
Pacific, that benefit would be of w 
importance to us in degree ; yet by 
exclusive in its nature. 

In this state of the case, Monsieur 
out there (and we still maintain, a» 
emissary), after leaving his British 
Sir Gore Ousley, at Washington, an: 
by his intrigues in overthrowing the 
tween this country and Nicaragua, in 
public authorities to grant an exch 
route for a French company, under th 
tection of France and England, and 
them to sign a public manifesto 
United States, hostile in its characte 
insulting. All this the adroit Fren: 
succeeded in accomplishing in a co: 
short time. But the relations of 
England are not so cordial now a 
when the new national-tillibusteri 
Belly & Ousley was established ; he 
the French Minister at Washingt 
that M. Belly was acting by auth 
French government, and the offici 
France making the same denial. 
very well, now that England and Fr 
in & mood to unite for Central An 
bustering, and are therefore not in « 
take advantage of M. Belly's achiev 
under other circumstances the denia 
have been made. 

What may have been the real cha 
Belly, whether a secret or accredite 
the French government, or not, is cx 
an unimportant question; but there 
fact bearing upon this subject, whic 
in the Costa Rican newspapers, in 
tives of the circumstances which oc 
arrival and during the presence of 
that country. It appears by these 

President Rivas, of Costa ica, wa 

board @ French frigate at Panta Ar 
occasion, by Monsieur Belly, with 
one hundred and fifty guns, and he 
grand banquet; the vessel being 
decorated for the occasion, and the 
caragua and Costa Kica display 
French colors extending over ther 
protection. Now the factof a Fre 
vessel being at the disposal of M 
such @ preposterously large salute, 
and to feast in, shows very clearly 
no mere agent of private specu 
person possessing sufficient governy 
to cause a French naval command: 
his authority, and surrender a natir 
his use. No French captain would { 
think of giving up his vessel to t 
any private gentleman, however d 
for sach an act would cost him his 
if nothing worse ; and the fact the 
M. Belly, shows very conclusively 
government anthority for so doing 
would appear pretty evident thar + 
emissary had the sanction of his gr 
the commencement of his ‘enterpr 
the reeult may be disavowed at 
Washington. 

After M. Belly, thus backed up 
naval force at that time in Central 
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’ thousand tons. The annual importa- 
vhale material, such as oil, sperm, and 
ount to about eight millions of dollars. 
has four banks, with an aggregate cap- 
,400,000, and two savings banks, which 
vut two millions of dollars annually. 
‘bstantial sources of the prosperity of 
\ford show that the future prospects of 
‘ons are as happy as those of any com- 
a the State. And by nocommunity are 
er deserved ; for the people of this new 
intelligent, public-spirited, and hospit- 
id their kindness to strangers is pro- 
The domestic trade of the place is 
se, and the New Bedford merchants are 
wn and always welcome in the markets 
York and Boston ; for their upright and 
‘e dealing has won for them that which 
than gold and silver—a good name. 
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RENCH WAR PREPARATIONS, 


at and general movement by land and 
‘as lately been made in France, for the 
‘of her military force. The army has 
t in thorough and effsctive condition, and 
vart thereof ordered into camp, at Cha- 
vulogne, and other points. The present 
force is estimated at six hundred thou- 
n, and this is to be increased by the ad- | 
f fifty thousand more. The navy of 
was also largely increased by the addi- 
many powerful steam frigates of the 
nd most approved construction, so that 
m marine now equals that of England 
er, and greatly exceeds it in effective 
The seamen of the navy have also been | 
recruited, toa full war complement for 
‘sels. The addition of sailors to the | 
vithin a short time has been seventy 
d, and the men have been armed with 
‘8. ‘The great naval depot at Cherbourg? . 
English Channel, has been converted into 
\ense fortress, impregnable by land or by 
dits extensive basins are so built that 
‘an at once walk from the quay on board 
of the first magnitude. A new railway 
bourg has just been hurried to completion 
raordinary exertions, by which any force 
conveyed from the interior to that point 
shortest time. 
his appears very alarming to the English 
and the question is asked with great 
ness, what all this warlike preparation 
‘is? The ministry in parliament, in re- 
to such questions, reply that they are on 
t terms with the French government, and 
) apprehension of any hostile movement 
the British isles. At the same time, 
e evidently ignorant of the purposes of 
ench emperor, and do not even pretend 
rw. It would appear as though they were 
to exercise the usual international priv- 
1 such cases, by requiring the French gov- 
it to inform them what is the design of 
‘eat armament, for fear that Louis Napo- 
hould reply to them that it was none of 
usiness. It is very evident that these ex- 
combinations of land and naval forces, 
itering upon Cherbourg, give to France 
mmand of the English Channel, and put 
nd at her mercy. In the present absolute 
ainance of the military element in France, 
atinued good will towards England is a 
.uestionable matter. That Louis Napoleon 
no foreign invasion, is quite certain, and 
re his present warlike preparation cannot 
purposes of defence. Nor can they be for 
ippression of anticipated internal out- 
; for of what use could his great navy be 
down popular risings at home? Nor has | 
any important colonial interests which | 
jeopardy, and require so great a ime | 
itary force for their defence. ex- | 
ion of the purpose of this movément is 
in the state of French commercial’ inter- 
yon the sea ; they are comparatively small, 
o power whatever is disposed to interfere 
hem. Even her new enterprise of opening 
ave trade from Africa to her West India 
es, has hardly progressed far enough as 
require any extra naval force for its pro- 
1. The germ of the motive for the French 
@ preparations may perhaps be seen im 
owever, for England has taken upon her- 
: disapprove of this new slave trade, though 
is not yet made a decided question with* 
ench government, thereon. The posses- 
f the island of Perim by England is a sad, 
subject with France; and it mg 
about to make up a catalog 


of means im 
d to the mere Ig¥ § Napoleon 
ilitary excitement, a desire to see 
e fully armed, as an object of admiration. 
1ose persons little know the new emperor, 
y think he can be actuated by such a shal- 
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low vanity to waste the substance of his people, 
and enhance their taxes by squandering millions 
of money upon a mere national puppet show. 
That his purposes are more direct and practical 
than a gigantic military masquerade, will prob- 
ably be made manifest ere long, if the Carbonari 
should not cut short his thread of life. 

While on this subject, it is proper to say that 
there is very little prospect of the French arma- 
ment having any reference to affairs on this con- 
tinent, so far as present indications appear. The 
action of the French emissary, Monsieur Belly, 
in Central America, to which we alluded a short 
time since, has been promptly repudiated by the 
French minister at Washington, M. Sartiges. 
In a recent communication to our Secretary of 
State, that gentleman made a full and explicit 
disavowal of any complicity of the French gov- 
ernment in the recent transactions of M. Belly. 
Whatever may have been the original purpose 
of despatching M. Belly and Sir Gore Ousely to 
this continent, at a time when England and 
France were on better terms, it is Very evident 
that the emperor’s government is not now dis- 
posed to intervene in Central American affairs, 
or try the strength of the Munroe doctrine. 


————— + oer — 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The indications from Washington are, that 
the recent intrigues of Monsieur Felix Belly in 
the Central American States of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, have stirred up the United States 
government to look after the important national 
interests which we have in that quarter. A safe, 
commodious and speedy transit across the isth- 
mus is indispensable for the prosperity of our 
,commerce with the Pacific States of the Union, 
and the preservation of their interest in and re- 
gard for the Union itself. To secure such a 
transit by oceanic canal, or by railroad, has been 
a leading object of United States diplomacy for 
many years past. By fair and upright conduct 
towards the States of Central America, on the 
part of our government, by protecting them from 
the menaced invasion of unauthorized filiibusters 
from this country, and sustaining them against 
the arrogant interference of those fillibuster- 
nations of Europe—England and France—the 
United States has to a great extent succeeded 
heretofore in securing the contidence of the 
‘*Central Americans, and particularly of the 
States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Agree- 
ments between these States and citizens of the 
United States have been entered into for open- 
ing the routes across the isthmus, and the United 
States, by treaties with tho8e powers, has recog- 
nized these agreements, and guaranteed the 
faithful performance thereof, so far as the rights 
of our own people and the citizens of all other 
nations were concerned. In all these proceed- 
ings, the United States has acted @ fair and lib- 
eral part, and has not sought to acquire any 
exclusive favors for this nation; but simply to 
secure to the commercial interests of the whole 
world a common benefit. To be sure, from our 
proximity to Central America, and in conse- 
quence of our important possessiofig; on the 
Pacitic, that benefit would be of the greatest 
importance to us in degree; yet by no means 
exclusive in its nature. 

In this state of the case, Monsieur Belly went 
out there (and we still maintain, as a Freneh 
emissary), after leaving his British co-laborer, 
Sir Gore Ousley, at Washington, and succeeded 
by his intrigues in overthrowing the treaty be- 
tween this country and Nicaragua, in getting the 
public authorities to grant an exclusive canal 
route for a French company, under the joint pro- 
tection of France and England, and in inducing 
them to sign a public manifesto against the 
United States, hostile in its character, false, and 
insulting. All this the adroit French emissary 
succeeded in accomplishing in a comparatively 
short time. But the relations of France and 
England are not so ccrdial now as they were 
when the new national-tillibustering firm of 
Belly & Ousley was established ; hence we find 
the Frenci Minister at Washington denying 
that M. Belly was acting by authority of the 
French government, and the official papers in 
France making the same denial. All this is 
very well, now that England and France are not 
in a.mood to unite for Central-American filli- 
bustering, and are therefore not in a situation to 
take advantage of M. Belly’s achievements ; but 
under other circumstances the denial might not 
have been made. 

What may have been the real character of M. 
Belly, whether a secret or accredited agent of 
the French government, or not, is comparatively 
an unimportant question ; but there is a striking 
fact bearmg upon this subject, which is set forth 
in the Costa Rican newspapers, in their narra- 
tives of the circumstances which occurred at the 
arrival and during the presence of M. Belly in 
that country. It appears by these papers that 
President Rivas, of Costa Kica, was received on 
board a French frigate at Punta Arenas, on one 
occasion, by Monsieur Belly, with a salute of 
one hundred and fifty guns, and honored with a 
grand banquet; the vessel being magnificently 
decorated for the occasion, and the flags of Ni- 
caragua and Costa Rica displayed, with the 
French colors extending over them, in token of 
protection. Now the fact of a French national 
vessel being at the disposal of M. Belly, to fire 
such a preposterously large salute, to decorate, 
and to feast in, shows very clearly that he was 
no mere agent of a private speculator, but a 
person possessing sutticient government sanction 
to cause a French naval commander to respect 
his authority, and surrender a national vessel to 
his use. No French captain would for a moment 
think of giving up his vessel to the orders of 
any private gentleman, however distinguished ; 
for such an act would cost him his commission, 
if nothing worse ; and the fact that he did so to 
M. Belly, shows very conclusively that he had 


would appear pretty evident that this French 
emissary had the sanction of his government for 


the result may be disavowed at Paris and at 
Washington. 

After M. Belly, thus backed up by the French 
naval force at that time in Central America, had 


government anthority for so doing. So that it | 





. . | 
the commencement of his ‘enterprise, however | 


; several wards yet to hear from. 


succeeded in humbugging or cajoling Presidents 
Martinez and Mora, he paid a flying visit to this 
country, stopping @ day or so at Washington, 
and then returned to France. Sir Gore Ousley 
remains as silent as an owl, and preserves his 
mystery intact. But our government appears 
to be wide awake ; and it is now announced that 
the president has determined to take a decided 
stand upon Central American affairs, and sub- 
mit no longer to the treacherous and dilatory 
policy of those governments. Our ministers in 
those States are to be instructed to represent to 
them that for the fature the policy of the United 
States government towards all the Central 
American States will be to sustain all the rights 
and interests which have been secured to our 
citizens by grants in that quarter. It is highly 
probable that, at the same time, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica will be required to make an unequiv- 
ocal retraction of the false and insulting mani- 
festo which the silly Belly prompted their presi- 
dents to sign and promulgate to the world. An 
outrage like this upon the fair fame of the 
United States, cannot be suffered to pass unno- 
ticed. After receiving proper satisfaction from 
the two States, for this gross breach of national 
comity, our government will then be in a situa- 
tion to carry out the cherished policy of the 
United States, by insisting upon immediate and 
certain arrangements for fulfilling the stipula- 
tions already made with citizens of this country, 
for the construction of lines of inter-oceanic 
communication across the isthmus. 
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HANGING A DUTCHMAN, 

In the winter of 1851, a queer-looking little 
German came to Coloma, California, one day 
while the court was in session, and stated to the 
grand jury that he had been hanged. This 
statement was strongly corroborated by the ap- 
pearance of the poor fellow’s neck, which bore 
unmistakable indications of a recent stretching. 
It appeared from the run of the story, that two 
or three days previous a mule had been stolen 
from somebody who resided at a place known as 
Spanish Bar Dry Diggings ; somehow or other 
suspicion fastened upon the little Dutchman, and 
a party of miners determined to put the fellow 
through the inquisitorial process of strangula- 
tion, and thereby frighten him into a confession 
of his supposed guilt. But we shall let Dutchy 
tell his own story. Said he, “De rascals, dey 
takes me und dey ties de rope round mine droat, 
und dey pulls me over de oak dree, und dey 
hungs me bout a coople dimes. De first dime 
ven dey hangs me, dey bull me over der dree, 
den dey hangs me a leetle vile, und den dey lets 
me down agin ; und dey say, ‘You scoundrel! 
you willin! you no tell us vere dat mool is, ve 
yust hang you so dead you never lives any 
more!’ DenIno tell him. By und by, dey 
hangs me noder time agin, a leetle vile, and den 
dey lets me down agin; und dat dime ven dey 
lets me down, I vos yust so dead as mine 
schmoke pipe; and bout five minutes ago dey 
kicks me; I feel dem; und den I vakes up, und 
dey say, ‘ You scoundrel ! you rasheal! you no 
dell us dis dime vere dat mool is, ve yust hangs 
you so dead you no lives any more agin a leetle 
vile, I can tell you!’ Den I yust dell dem, 
‘Gentlemens, you can yust do mit me vot you 
blease ; I ish dead now !’” 





eee ee 
A Query.—Why will you suffer? Dyspep- 
sia is a brief but comprehensive term for the 
numerous diseases which affect the stomach, 
liver, and in fact the whole human system. Un- 
til Dr. Greene discovered the Oxygenated Bitters, 
medical science was at fault, and had exhausted 
itself in vain attempts to cure this disease. 
There is no longer any reason, however, for suf- 
fering from this painful and often fatal affliction, 
for these bitters act with such certainty and ra- 
pidity as a perfect cure, that they have become 
the universal resort of the dyspeptic. They are 
sold by all respectable druggists through the 
country, and are endorsed by the medical faculty, 
who have faithfully tested them. 
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An opstinaTeE BacnELor.—In the piece, 
“ Love and Reason,” old Gen. Dorian is per- 
suading Adjt. Vincent to marry. “She is an 
angel,” says the general. ‘I don’t want an an- 
gel—I should not know what to do with one,” 
is the reply of the simple-hearted adjutant. 
“ She is all sweetness,” rejoins the general. “So 
is a beehive,” answers Vincent; “but it does 
not follow that I should live to thrust my head 
into it.” 


————— -«¢ ~—e ee - 
SockpoLLaGers.—Mr. Freeman A. Crafts, 
of Whately, recently caught in Hattield pond, 


two turtles, the largest of which weighed thirty- | 


five pounds, and the smallest fifteen pounds. 
Two men stepped upon the back of the largest 
turtle, for the purpose of holding him, when the 
animal walked off with both of them as if no 
passenger was aboard. 
26, RR SENLEEIN Feo ree 

A Nationat NEEv.—Mr. Dawson, of Sa- 
vannah, in a lecture in aid of the Mt. Vernon 
fund, says, alluding to the fact that we have no 
mausoleum in which to gather the remains of our 
illustrious dead, says, “The nation needs a 
Westminster Abbey, and what place more suit- 
able than Mount Vernon ?” 


—— eres 
Inisn Wit.— Will you have it rare, or well 
done?” said a landlord to an Irishman, a few 
days ago, as he was cutting a piece of roast beef. 
“T love it well done ever since I am in this 
counthry—for it was rare enough we used to ate 
it in Ireland,” said he. 
——_—_—_——-. mee > 
EFFEcTS OF THE FLoop.—Some wag, writ- 
ing from Cairo, Ill., since the subsiding of the 
flood, says there are now in that city four hundred 
and fifty-two distincte and different smells, and 
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A Great Question.—Trelawney says Byron 
never smoked. Byron speaks in one of his let- 
ters of “twirling his moustache and smoking.” 
It is therefore a question of veracity. 
—_ + sce 
Lapy FraNkiix.—Lady Franklin has gone 
to Athens. She expects news from the North 
Pole Expedition in October. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Geo. Vandenhoff received the degree of A. M. 
at the late commencement of Georgetown College. 

A new religious sect has been organized in 
Paris as the Universal Christian Alliance. 

In Virginia, a man sent to the penitentiary for 
a third time, is never allowed to leave it. 

An African woman died on the 4th of July at 
New Orleans, aged 140 years. 

The culture of the grape and wine-making 
will be an important business in Missouri. 

Among the machines patented last month, 
was a curious one for skinning eels. 

Sixty-nine lives were lost by steamboat ex- 
plosions at the West, in six months. 

The tombstone of a girl blind from birth has 
a sweet inscription: ‘ There is no night there.” 

Only people that are travelling, and sea-sick, 
who don’t meddle with other folk’s business. 

Speaking much, is a sign of vanity; he that 
is lavish in words, is a niggard indeed. 

Be careful how you drive your horses, this hot 
weather. Several have died from overheat 

Half an ounce of alum in powder, will purify 
twelve gallons of corrupted water. 

Myriads of locusts have made their appear- 
ance in parts of Mississippi and Louisiana. 

They are falking again about uniting New 
York with Brooklyn by means of a tunnel. 

Hon. Jefferson Davis is in Portland, with his 
family, where it is said he will pass the summer. 

The Penobscot Indians are manufacturing 
hoops for ladies’ dresses out of basket stuff. 

A decoction of walnut-tree leaves applied t 
animals, will protect them from insects. : 

Peuple are beginning to croak about the apple 
crop, but there will be plenty. 

‘The U. 5. Senate will be able to occupy their 
new hall at the next session of Congress. 

Two more prisoners have escaped from the 
Portland House of Correetion. An easy job! 

A movenient has taken place in Londofi for con- 
structing a railway between Quebec and Halifax. 

A delirium tremendous Frenchman pretends 
that he lately saw an alligator in the Seine. 

Niagara Falls are backing out; a portion of 
Goat Island lately tumbled in. 

The new light-house on Bishop and Clark’s 
Ledge will be lighted in Uctober. 








A THOUGHT FOR PARENTS. 
A New York daily inquires and replies: 


‘ Who are our aristocrats? ‘'wenty years ago, 


this one made candles, that one sold cheese and 
butter, another butchered, a fourth thrived on a 
distillery, another was contractor on canals, 
others were merchants and mechanics. They 
are acquainted with both ends of society, as 
their children will be after them—though it will 
not do to say so out loud. For often you shall 
find that these toiling worms hatch buttertlies— 
and they live abouta year. Death brings a di- 
vision of property, and it brings new financiers ; 
the old gent is discharged, the young gent takes 
his revenues, and begins to travel—towards pov- 
ériy, which he y@"hes Sefore death, or his chil- 
dren do, if he dbee not. So that, in fact, though 
there is a sort of moneyed race, it is not hered- 
itary ; it is accessible to all; three good seasons 
of cotton will send a generation of men up—a 
score of years will bring them all down, and 
send their children to labor. The father grubs 
and grows rich, the children strut and spend the 
money ; they inherit the price, and go to shifiless 
poverty; next, their children, reinvigorated by 
fresh plebeian blood, come up again.” 





FASCLNATION LN TWENTY LESSONS. 

A French marquis, reduced to call upon his 
own acquirements for a livelihood, has lately 
advertised, as above, in a journal of one of the 
German cities. He specities, in his programme, 
the various branches of fascination, in which he 
can perfect a pupil. Whether it is wished to be 
a conversationalist like Talleyrand, or an impro- 
visatore like Balzac, or a dazzler like Thiers, or 
a gesticulator like Bergyer, he can teach either. 
As to the fascination of ladies by the art of 
skiltul and flattering dialogue, he can make any 
gentleman the master of that, in a short course. 
For each lesson, occupying two hours, fifty 
francs. Smiles and hand-squeezings extra. 
Half price, where success is not warranted. Ad- 
dress Le Marquis de B: , Hotel des Trois 
Empereurs. 
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Tue Use or a Macnet.—A smith, in 
Brighton, England, while forging a piece of 
iron, felt something strike his eye, and subse- 
quently feeling great pain, he went to Dr. King, 
in Palace Street, who discovered that a piece of 
iron had embedded itself in the ball of the eye. 
After vainly endeavoring to extract it in the 
usual way, Dr. King thought of a powerful 
magnet which he had. He applied it to the eye, 
and was rejoiced to find the piece of iron in- 
stantly removed. It was as large as a grain 
weight. 

+e 

AN impeRFEecT Epucation.— Feller-citi- 
zens,” said a candidate for Congress, recently, 
somewhere out West, “feller-citizens, you are 
well aware I never went to school in my life but 
three times, and that was to a night school. 
Two nights the teacher didn’t come, and t’other 
night J hadn’t any candle.” 

eS ee 

A Fatat Bite.—A young son of Judge 
Donaldson, in Montezuma, Park county, In- 
diana, was recently bitten on the arm by a spi- 
It resulted in the 
death of the child on the second day after the 
wound. 


der, while asleep in a cradle. 
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Yare vs. Harvarp.—The new boat which 
the Yale boys have bought to beat Harvard 
with, is built of six pieces only, fitted with 
spoon oars, no rudder, a four-oared boat, thirty- 
eight feet long, and weighs only 138 pounds. 

—E—EE—— 


CrIvoLtineE AND Matrimony.—As flounces 





increase in number and become greater in size, | 


wives diminish and lessen. 





see —____—_ 
Aw Impossipitity—For the Kentucky giant- 
ess, eight feet high, to marry above her. 



































BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Demon of the Heart,’ a story by Hexprix Con- 
SCIENCE 

* Poetry and Love,” lines by Di Vaanon. 

“The Blind Mother,” a tale by Mus. Aanas |, Cevie 
SHANK. 

** Hannah Lea,”’ verses by M. Porrzr, JR 

“The Idol of the Tyrolese,” a story by W.H Bennett. 

“ The Old Bridge,” stanzas by Emity R. Pacn. 

‘The Twilight Breeze,” verses by Epwarp 8. Exus. 

* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pictures of Forts Pinckney and Sumter, Charleston, 
South Varolina. 


Retribution, a fine English allegorical delineation. 


Representation of the mode of carrying Boilers across 
the Isthmus of Suez, by camels. 


Crossing the Isthmus of Suez in Vans drawn by horses 
and mules. 


A characteristic representation of Street-Preaching at 
Gray’s Inn Lane, London. 


A Sunday morning scene at the Brill, Somers Town, 
London. 

Picture of the Levee at New Orleans, La. 

A large whole page picture, delineating the Gipsey 


Mother and her Children—a faithful sketch of the wan- 
dering Gitana. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


0G™ One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annam. 





Foreign items. 


Rarey, the horse-tamer, recently gave an ex- 
hibition of his skill before the queen. 


Additional steamships are to be put on the 
route between Galway and America. 


A proposition is under discussion in England 
to send clergymen to parliament. 

Dr. Livingstone recently arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, on his exploring tour in Africa. 

Three young noblemen from Senegai, of the 
brightest ebony tint, have arrived in Paris from 
that French colony, and have entered the mili- 
tary academy at St. Cyr. 


The Silver Lake sea-serpent has a rival in 
France, which the Paris papers are discussing 
vigorously. According to their accounts a 
crocodile has been cruising in the Seine. 

A work by Martin Luther, never before trans- 
lated into English, has just appeared in London. 
It is called “‘ fhe Creation: A Commentary on 
the First Five Chapters of the Book of Genesis.” 


The Judges of the English Court of Common 
Pleas have decided that railway travellers are 
not bound to take care of any portion of their 
baggage, the company being legally responsible 
tor its safety. 

A Paris letter says that a new religious sect 
who have organized in Paris, under the name of 
the Universal Christian Alliance, are really 
American Unitarians. They have started an 
organ called Le Disetple de Jesus Christ. 


In the year 1857 the Paris tribunals pronounced 
one thousand two hundred and forty-two sen- 
tences of matrimonial separations. And there 
were 4250 cases decided in which neither party 
should interfere with each other’s property. 

A subscription has been set on foot at Turin 
to present M. Jules Favre with a testimonial of 
gratitude and admiration for the eloquent and 
courageous plea for the independence of Italy, 
which he introduced into his defence for Orsini. 
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Wewdrops of Wisdom. 


Make an even account with heaven by repent- 
ance, at the end of every day ; so shalt thou have 
but one day to repent of before thy death. 


Of the professions, it may be said, that soldiers 
are becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, 
physicians too mercenary, and lawyers too 
powerful. 

Be sure you like the parents of the girl you 
are about to wed; it is almost as essential to 
your happiness as to truly love the object of your 
wishes. 

Religion is the firmament, the more one 
searches it, the more stars are seen; it is like the 
sea, the more one views it, the more boundless 
it appears. 

Take all sorrow out of life, and you take away 
all richness and depth and tenderness. Sorrow 


is the furnace that melts selfish hearts together 
in love. 


The first step to reason is to feel the want ot 
it; folly is incompatible with this knowledge. 
The best thing we can have next to witis to know 
we have it not. 


The pride of no person in a flourishing con- 
dition is more justly to be dreaded than that of 
him who is mean and cringing under « doubtful 
and unprosperous fortune. 


Proverbs are the literature of reason, or the 
statements of absolute truth, without qualifica- 
tion. Like the sacred books of each nation, they 
are the sanctuary of its intuitions. 


Personal respectability is totally independent 
of large income. Its great secret is self-respect. 
Poverty can never degrade those who never de- 
grade themselves by pretence or duplicity. 





Never compare thy condition with those above 
thee ; but to secure thy content, look upon those 
thousands with whom thou wouldst not, for any 
interest, change thy fortune and condition. 





SHoker’s Wudget. 


Beware of the gaming table—you can’t always 
“nick.” 

What fishes have their eyes nearest together ? 
The smallest. 

Advertisement by a lady on the shady side of 
forty—‘ Lost, a host of charms.” 

On which side of the church does the yew-tree 
grow? The outside. 

“ Father,” said a boy in a theatre, “ aint that 
a bandbox where the musicians are ?”” 

Keep your ownsecrets. Tellno human being 
you dye your whiskers. 

Why is a philanthropist like an old horse? 
Because he stops at the sound of wo. 

What word is that which, if you take away the 
first letter, a// will still remain? Ball. 


When a maiden aunt comes in at the door, it 
is time for the cigar to fly out of the window. 

“What did you give for that horse, neigh- 
bor?” “My note.’ “ Well, that was cheap 
enough.” 

Who prolongs his work to as great a length 
as possible, and still completes itin time? The 
ropemakers. 


How is it proved that Adam was orthodox in 
his sentiments? Because his belief was un- 





| doubtedly Eve-angelical. 


Many powder their faces, so that their skin 
may appear white; it is as a poulterer flours an 
old hen that it may pass for a young chicken. 

How can five persons divide five eggs, so that 
each man shall receive one, and still one remain 
in the dish? One takes the dish with the egg. 

An aurist was so remarkably clever that, hav- 
ing exercised his skill on a very deaf lady, who 
had been hitherto insensible to the nearost and 
loudest noises, she had @he happiness, next day, 
of hearing from her husband in California. 


a 
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Quill and Scissors. 

A most interesting and important paper was 
lately read before the New York Historical So- 
ciety, by the librarian, Mr. George H. Moore, 
which proved beyond question, that Gen. Lee, 
} of the Revolution, was a bold and well-nigh 
successtul conspirator against Washington and 
the liberties of his country. The matter is left 
| no longer in doubt, and that which has seemed 


strange and doubtful in his conduct is fully 
explained. 





Queen Victoria has long shown an aversion to 
Buckingham Palace, which has puzzled the court 

| gossips to explain. It now appears that the 
building is infested with rats and bugs. Every 
attempt to expel the vermin has proved unsue- 
cessful. The rats have got into the new ball 
| room, and every apartment displays the won- 
ders of the insect world. 


The St. Paul (Minnesota) Pioneer says that 
some two hundred and fifty carts, from Pembina, 
laden with furs, are encamped on the outskirts 
of the city, and that others are expected to the 
number of 600. Altogether they bring furs to 
| the value of $50,000. The carts are of the 
most primitive formation, and are drawn by 
oxen aud the stunted ponies of the plains. 

A few weeks since the inhabitants of Thomy- 
son’s Valley, in ‘fazewell county, Virginia, 
had a grand hunt, in which the citizens of the 
upper and lower ends of the valley were rivalling 
each other. The number of guine of all kinds 
killed, birds, rabbits, deers and all, was 6777, 
the upper end killing 677 more than the lower. 

A telescopic comet has been discovered at 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, by Mr. Henry M. 
Parkhurst. The comet is increasing its right 
ascension, and moving northward in declination. 
it has a bright nucleus, and resembles a nebu- 
lous star ot the eleventh magnitude. 


A female in her night clothes was found wan- 
dering about the streets of Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day night, in a somnambulic condition. She 
Was taken to a station house, and it was not 
without considerable exertion that she could be 
aroused from her deep sleep. 

Mrs. Lee, widow of one of Washington’s aid- 
de-camps, died in Washington a few days since. 
Washington “ gave her away ” at her marriage, 
and honored her with a wedding dinner at Mt. 
Vernon. She was upwards of ninety years of 
age. 

The New Bedford Standard says there is a 
lady at South Dartmouth, Mrs. Phebe Nye, who 
is afflicted with a rose cancer, and has taken 
nothing but cold water ito her stomach for 
more than four wecks. She retains her mental 
faculties. 



















A singular fatality is prevailing among the 
cattle in Goshen, Mass., und several cows and 
young cattle have died. In some instances, 
calves three or four months old have been wken 
down by the disease and died almost instantly. 

In Kansas, two weeks ago, Miss Irene Baker, 
a girl of seventeen, married & mun ot seventy- 
tive, from admiration of one of his political 
speeches. ‘Thus is a common saying verilied— 
politics makes strange bedtellows. 

The Washington Union says the work on the 
capitol extension is steadily progressing, and 
there is every reason to expect that the Senate 
will be able to take.possession of their new hall 
at the next session. 
Judge Yerger, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, has 
decided that a policy of lite insurance is not 
subject to attachment, either in law or equity, to 
satisfy the claims of creditors. 

Albert Myer, # young convict in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, who murdered another convict, 
urtiett Neville, afew weeks ago, is to be hanged 
on the 3d of September next. 

Lafner, the Cincinnati murderer, is endeav- 
oring to starve himself. On the 13th ult. he had 
neither eaten or spoken for tive days. He refuses 
to partake of food. 

Orders have been received at Fort Scott, K. 
T., for the removal of the troops, and assigning 
Major Sherman’s battery to duty in Minnesota. 


Among the patents lately issued is one to a 
boy of fourteen, E. ‘Trumbull, of Springfield, 
Ohio, for an improved locomotive whistle. 

Seamen’s wages were never so low at Quebec, 
at this time ot the year, as during the present 
year. The ruling price now is $18 a month. 


Henry Watkins, a London photographer, has 
been getting up visiting cards with the caller’s 
portrait on one corner. 
Two men in West Haven have raised this 
season 7000 quarts of strawberries upon an acre 
and a quarter of land. 


A professor was lately displaced because he 
regulated the astronomical clock to keep mean 
time. 
100,000 barrels of lager beer, of 32 gallons 
each, are manufactured in Philadelphia yearly. 





erett to Miss Elizabeth Stevens. 
By Kev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. James Crawford to Miss Caro- 
line E. Hetler, of Charlestown. 
By Rev. Mr. Lynch, Mr. James Graham to Miss Mary 
E. Sheehan 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Frank Whitman to Miss Mary 
E. Tyrrell, of Charlestown. 
By Rey. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Calvin M. Thompson to Miss 
Helen A. Ballam. 
By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Daniel Small to Miss Mary 
Mahan. ' 
At Koxbury, by Rey Mr. Ryder, Mr. George F. Davis 
to Miss Adelaide M. Campbell. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr 8. Warren 
Leonard to Miss Eweline Field. 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Dr. Nevin, Mr. Charles 8. Park- 
hurst to Miss Frances D Knapp 
At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Kugg, Mr. Francis 
Draper to Miss Sara E. Simmons, of lawrence. 
At Quincy, by Kt. Kev. Bishop Southgate, Mr. Lincoln 
F. Emerson to Mise Elizabeth M. Wainwright 
At Salem, by Kev. } Mr. Richard Dowst, Jr. 
to Miss Susan Sutiand. 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. J. Wilson &mith- 
hurst to Miss Rebecca J. Annis 
At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Levi Southwick 
to Miss Caroline Legre 
At Danversport, by Kev. Mr Chaffin, Mr. Leander | 
Fletcher to Miss Elizabeth B. Whipple 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Samuel How- 
ard to Miss Sarah Ann Senior 











Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. Franklin L. Bragg, 41; Widow Han- 

| nah Norris, 86; Mre Elizabeth D. Dean, 60; Mr. Tappan 

W. Kenison. 65; Mr. George Bess Arnold, 63; Missa Har- 
| riet Ceasar, 18; Mr. William L. Pratt 21; Widow Martha 
| Poor, 75; Mr Thomas J. Vinton, ); Samuel Morse, 
Esq, 57; Mra. Mary B. Thayer, 45 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Miranda L. Davis, 37; 
garet Herrick, 63; Mr. Joseph MeMath, 56 
| At Cheisea, Elisna Sherman, Esq 
| At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary P Coffin. 68 
| At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Marta Il. Bowker, 29 
| At Watertown, Mr. Francis D Cooper, 23 
| At Somerville. Mrs Hannah H. Jickson, 29. 
| At Medford, Mrs. Adolin Curtis, 54 

At Lynn, Isaac Newhall, Esq, 75 

At Salem, M Philindia ©. Koss, 39: Mra. Elizabeth 
8. Whitmore, 74. 

At Marblehead, Widow Sarah Swett. 73 

At Gloucester, Mr. Lewis Cunvingham, 96; Mr. Mat 
thew Pinkham, #4; Mre. Judith Ellery, 77 
| At Newbury port, Miss Sarah Hartiett, 4. 
At Amesbury, Dr. lerae! Balch, 79 
At New Bedford, Mr. Ebenezer Keene, 44 
At Stoughton, Mr. Benjamin Capen, 56 
At Greenfield, Mr. Aipbeus Simons. 73. 
At Coleraine, Mr. John Cromack. {/) 
At Bernardston. Miss Relief Kyther. 71 
At Springfield, Mr. John G Seaver, 62 
At Barre. Mr. ..ndrew Epooner, 25 
At Nantucket, Mre. Beteey Alien, #1 
At Williamsburg, Mr Zeno Thayer, 79 
| At Princeton, Mrs. Martha Btratton, % 
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[Written for The Fiag of our Union.] 
THE BONNIE BLACK EYE, 


BY DR. FRED. HOUCK. 
0. I care not for pain or for sorrow, 
They'll pass like the clouds soon away— 
For the sun may shine bright on the morrow, 
Though shrouded in darkness to day. 
Then away with the gioom dark as night, 
And let joy and pleasure draw nigh, 
For the heart is iiumined by the light 
That beams from thy bonnie black eye. 


And if still by hard fate Iam driven, 

Through paths that are darksome and dread, 
O, that beam, like the Iris of heaven, 

Will renew the bright hopes that had fled. 
Then away with all grief and all pain, 

And gloom from this bosom sbail dy— 
And the heart will reflect back again 

The beams from thy bonnie black eye. 


Though the world should prove false and unkind, 
If thou look kindly on me, 
Earth s troubles would paas like the wind, 
I'd think but of joy and of thee. 
Then away with dull sorrow and care ; 
But still the breast yields up a sigh, 
For I feel there is something to fear 
From the glance of thy bonnie black eye. 


Task not for worldly called pleasures— 
Task not in story to shine; 
But what's richer to me than earth's treasures, 
Task this—that thou wouldst be mine. 
Then, O soon would this heart be at rest, 
And its joy with angels would vie— 
For of mortals I'd be the most blest, 
With her of the bonnie black eye. 


ee 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE INVISIBLE ARTIST: 


— OR,— 
THE QUADROON SLAVE. 


BY MARTHA WHORTLEY BENTON. 

Tue castle of Otranto was situated among 
the most delicious scenes of Southern Greece. 
It was a bold ruin—a landmark whose veteran 
towers told a tale of other years, and with its 
fountains, lawns and galleries, was unmatched, 
grand and venerable. 

Oswald, the primal hero of our story, was the 
last heir to these veteran towers, the doted-upon 
and only child of Sir Constans Cremorne. He 
was haloed by that golden crescent which wealth 
throws about its proteges, and long descended 
from the patriotic and noble-born, and the fond 
father saw in the future a brilliant and starlit ca- 
reer for this pride of his life. It was, indeed, 
sufficient to gladden any parent’s heart. And 
with his deep bright eyes, his classie mouth, and 
beautifully-moulded head, crowned with an infin- 
ity of soft fair ringlets, could any mother but 
fold him to her heart and shut away all that was 
discordant with the peace of his early years ? 

Overpassed that rosy lawn that lays so smiling 
and enchanted between the cradle and the uni> 


pant dead cid nine menamnreeee Nese learn from th¢ fountain-head the humiliating tale 


butes which so eminently characterized him in 
after years. Poetic, passionate, keenly alive to 
the beautiful, proud, and a little bit of a tyrant 


withal, he was a worthy scion of so venerable a | 


stock. 

A few years tuition among the master spirits 
of literature and elegance gave what Sir Con- 
stans considered the coup de grace to his noble 
son; and Oswald, ever restless for adventure, 
and at restraint, essayed a pilgrimage to the ruin, 


the hollow cave, the steep, crowned with the cy- | 


press and the olive, and hallowed by battle mem- 
ories of the past. 

In travelling far to the north of Greece, across 
the limpid waters of the Golden Horn, and 
through the classic dells of the Drave and the 
Danube, there flitted before his vision one of 
those types of perfection which haunt the poet’s 
dream, and live in the painter’s ideal, and flour- 
ish in freedom throughout that morning land, 


that Valley of Sweet Waters, which gives the | 


East its fitness for an Eden. 

This Haidee, which overturned the ambitious 
schemes of young Cremorne, he first saw as she 
sported with her gazelle among the fountains, 
graceful in every gliding motion, and musical in 
every light laugh that echoed, in her sports, from 
faultless lips slightly parted, in their ruby rich- 
ness, like the clett of a pomegranate blossom. 
There was adeep magic in her sparkling eyes, so 
oriental and so deep, and in the exuberant folds 
of raven hair that fell around her neck with a 


** Grace beyond the reach of art,” 


adding much to the languid beauty of her pas- 
sionate eye, and this, combined with a form 
Prexiletes would have worshipped, wrought 
Oswald to eestacy. 

Though the incautious youth, springing to her 
side to breathe out his enthrallment, was shut out 
from the fair face by the veil that modesty drew 
before her features, and he saw the fairy disap- 
pear, with her drapery floating in the wind, like 
a cloud around a statue—though the first pre- 
lude was quite unsuccessful in its completion, yet 
he had the satisfaction, ere long, to feel contident 
of the spell he exerted over this “ bird of para- 
dise,”’ and in perfect freedom they flirted to- 


gether, thinking only of each other, of the pres- | 


ent—not of the past or the futhre. 
‘The oft-written epistles, which had formerly 
sped away to Oiranto castle, were now discon- 


tinued entirely ; and the ready brain, and the | 
willing pen, were only occupied now in celebrat- | 


ing this “ Tulip Cheek.” Even to the confiden- 
tial fellow-traveller, the intimacy was not con- 
fided. Solemn. sweet and secret it existed, un- 
til it grew into genuine love—that mysterious 
union of soul and sense in which the lowliest 
dew-drop reflects the image of the brightest star. 

Leila, for such this oriental beauty was named, 
Was seq. uestercd amon; Zz the wealth and mi agni fi- 


cence of one of the tahabe of the East, to whom | 





our hero had been presented and recommended. 
The infatuation had so rapidly grown between 
the two new friends, Leila and Oswald, and 1 
honeyed draught of rapture so intoxicating to the 
latter, that he had not stopped to inquire into the 
ties that bound the fair inamorata to his host; 
that she existed, and called him sire, sufficed. 
Morrelli was a stern man, and his eye kindled 
at any humiliation of his dignity ; ye: he seemed 











to be fully aware how great an ornament the 
graceful Leila afforded to his establishment, and | 
no pains had been spared to mould her in ac- 
cordance. She played the harp, was the first in 
the dance, and the sweetest-voiced of all the 
damsels that warbled by the Danube. 

At length Oswald dreamed out his unreal 
dream, in which byt a temporary link seemed to 
bind their hearts with a silken tie, and he thirsted 
to claim her, entirely, supremely, irrevocably 
his, and only his. 

Morrelli had long looked upon this amour as 
inexpedient and wayward, and by indifference 
and sternness made our hero understand his 
primitive right to dictate the beautiful Leila. 
Here Oswald betrayed his devotion and enthrall- 
ment, and meeting with scorn and defiance, per- 
suaded Leila secretly to fly with him, become his 
bride, and share his fortune, promising that he 
would lay his heart and life at her feet to serve 
her; and at length their love was consummated 
by that binding vow that binds two hearts to- 
gether, never to be separated without severing 
the vital cords of each. 

And then Oswald, for the first time, realized 
his true position, He had scarcely breathed the 
fragrance of twenty summers, and Leila was 
plucking the roses of her fifceenth. He was 
without any fixed principles of life, and he was 
no longer to please himself alone, but must also 
be the protector and the guiding star of one 
younger than himself, beautiful, erring and frail. 
He knew the great hopes that, as the “heir of 
Otranto,” were built up upon him, and this 
liaison of his, he felt, had readered him unwor- 
thy, and it galled his pride. Morrelli, too, com- 
menced in threatening terms to upbraid him for 
his presumption ; and, with his beautiful Leila, 
he fled to Venice, and, ingenious and versatile, 
and nerved to energy at thought of his fair bride, 
he entered the studio of an eminent artist, deter- 
mined to sooner die than call upon his facher. 

At length the love of Oswald and Leila is 
crowned with life’s deepest, purest joy ; their 
united lives have reappeared in a new existence, 
and they feel that without this rich experience, 
the human heart can never know one half its 
wealth of love. 

Lesandro (for so it was Oswald’s fancy to 
name their boy, in commemoration of an old bal- 
lad) was of a lighter brown than Leila in com- 
plexion, but rich and glowing as an autumnal 
leaf. The iris of his large dark eye had the 
melting, mezzotinto outline, which gives so 
plaintive and languishing an expression. He 
was flexile in form, and graceful as an antelope ; 
and in the warm atmosphere of father’s and 
mother’s love, he grew like a flower open to the 


sunshine. . 
We need not tell what commotion and cha- 


grin was felt in the Grecian home at Otranto, 
when the youthful folly of our hero was made 
known. Sir Constans was haughty and detiant, 
at first, and then there came a yearning towards 
his second life; and he fravelled into the East, to 





of Oswald’s infatuation. Some startling facts 
were gathered, in this quarter, respecting the 
| birth and descent of the beautiful Leila, and 
armed with these, Sir Constans prepared to 
wrest home again the heart of his noble son. 

Meanwhile, Oswald was advancing in his 
new employment to a great degree of perfection ; 
while Leila and Lesandro adorned his cottage 
| home, and offered to his heart and to his pencil 
the ideals of love and beauty. 
| ‘Ten years of happiness had now passed over 
| the head of Oswald, and then the scene changed. 
The ambition, which had characterized Sir Con- 
| stans, seemed to have been transferred to the 
| son; an enemy had been at work, and he who so 

late had been hedged about with love’s tenderest 
| guardianship, now spurned at its solicitude. 
| The name of Oswald Cremorne already stood 
| high in the world of art, and each day was add- 
! ing some new triumph to his exertions. But he 
| grew careless of his home; and though the light 

in Leila’s eyes was just as fond and bright, and 
| the guileless heart as warm, yet discord pre- 
| yailed where harmony once reigned. The love 
claspings of the darling child were less frequent, 
the regretful lingering, ere the farewell was 
' taken, almost forgotten. Sir Constans had been 
| at work—selfish of the idolatry of Oswald with 
| other images than the parent heart could offer. 
Leila was the daughter of an African slave 
| who had, likewise with her child, borne the palm 
for beauty. She was the property of Morrelli, 
and when she laid her own life down to give ex- 
istence and beautiful aspiration to her child, 

Morrelli placed it among the fountains and ga- 

zelles, reared it with tenderness, and loved it as 

his own. But there yet remained that curse 
upon her brow—the glowing tinge—the curse of 

Cain. It was of course a profound secret to 
| Oswald, and when Sir Constans insinuated the 
| whole, he denied the possibility. 
ans: ’Tis false—a base fabrication to effect the 
| purposes of a tyrant!” he exclaimed, as he rose 
| from his easel, beside which the father had 
| breathed of the unworthiness of Leila. ‘“‘Another 
| word, and you leave my studio! You have never 
| seen her, or you could never lisp the words you 
now dare! And were itall true, do you suppose 
| it could make any ditference with me? You are 
mistaken in your son!” 
| But the insidious tongue had breathed out its 
| venom, and Oswald grew restless and impatient, 
| oftentimes gloomy, and Leila was often startled 
| to find how searching was the gaze he rivetted on 
| her face. Lesandro, too, seemed to have lost his 
power to please; he less often climbed his fath- 
er’s knee, or ran by his side with glad laugh and 
lightsome bound, and Leila pressed him to her 
own bosom with a vehement love and agony that 
made him shudder. 

Pride at length did the work. Oswald had 
absented himself considerably from the hearth- 
stone where so much happiness had formerly been 
| his lot. Often for whole nights he came not 
near the threshold of his home; and when once 
more with his wife and child, in answer to her 
solicitude and caress, his dogged answer was 

“of some pressing engagement in his studio, or 
new dream image to be portrayed, requiring ap- 
plication and solitude.’® 

One night, left alone through all the dreary 








hours, Leila felt the sad forebodings that there | 
were dark clouds passing over her life’s bright 
sky; and as she listened to the still breathing of 
her beautiful boy, she pondered on the strange, 
wild conduct of his father—of her dear Oswald. 
Long into the dread, silent midnight she waited, 
and listened for his footstep; and as he came 
not, she bent her head low, and covering her 
face with her hands, gave way to the pent-up | 
agony which her neglected heart had so long 
stifled. Sleep, that comforting friend of the 
heart broken and disconsolate, at length hushed 
the low sobs of the lonely Leila, while dreams of 
her old home, of her gazelle, and her lute, made 
her rest a fairy Elysian of happiness. 

Bright, beautiful morning was gilding the 
fairy land of Venice, cresting the blue waves 
with beauty, and lighting up the curtained 
apartments of the beautiful quadroon, who was 
startled from her slumber by the soft pressure of 
child arms about her neck, and moist, warm lips 
on hers, and again she waked to the fair, bright 
face of her petted boy. 

“Dear mother,” exclaimed the boy, “my 
father was here this morning! He waked me 
from sleep with a kiss, but he was strange and 
wild, and when I sprang to caress him, he put 
me aside with, ‘child of a slave!” What does 
it mean, mother? not that beautiful lady in the 
picture, with chains about her ankles and arms, 
and big tears in her eyes, that hangs in my 
father's studio? He told me that was a slave! 
O, it must be dreadful, mother, to be a slave! I 
called him father, and he snatched his hand 
away from mine; but when I told him I was his 
own darling boy, he folded me as he used to do 
in the good old times when he used to stay at 
home with you and me. O, my father! my 
father!” 

The passionate child buried his face in his 
mother’s lap, and wild with grief, made the whole 
air resound with his cries. 

And then the horrid truth came at once to the 
grief-stricken Leila. What could she say to 
comfort her child, when her own heart was burst- 
ing? Patiently, day after day, the mother and 
her child waited for the return of Oswald; no 
greeting and no parent came. The studio was 
closed, the Venetian cottage desolate, and the 
mother and her child, who had been so loved 
and so caressed, were homeless, friendless and 


forlorn. 
Troubles never come singly ; and ere a month 
BLY 


had passed over the heads of the outcasts, rough 
hands had been laid on the once cherished wife, 
and bold claims maintained to the possession of 
their bodies—and they were slaves! 

Oswald, over-persuaded by the promises and 
ambitious interference of his father, and fanned 
by that pride which was stronger than affection 
(as well as threatened by the tyrannical father 
of Leila, who was likewise her master and her 
child’s), at length fled from the cottage, the love- 
nest of many happy years, from the arms of one 
whom he had chosen from all the world beside, 
from the fond caresses »f the sy beautiful child, 
and was deemed, as of old, the thanly, the hand- 
some, and the noble heir of the noble house of 
Otranto. 

Courted and canonized for his perfection in the 
art of picture-poetry, and so gallant, how Oswald 
was fawned upon and preferred ! Reminiscences 
of his once-loved Leila kept all vague ideas of 
feminine attachment for some time in check, un 
til so often had the attentions of the great painter 
been elicited, that his vanity became aroused, and 
Leila and Lesandro became unwelcome intruders 
in his thoughts. And silken ringlets of the 
brightest gold, and blue eyes, to which the 
violet was harsh now, shone—love-tokens for the 
wealthy and popular, and laid on the same 
breast where tresses dark as night, and eyes 
dreamy, shadowed and darkling, had once wept 
and smiled; and here, for a brief space, allow 
us to leave the great Cremorne, and over the 
boundary of other lands, amid very different 
scenes, seek the welfare of Leila and Lesandro. 

Back, amid the old scenes of girlhood, pleas- 
ure and maiden love, ere cruel Fate, which 
had been born with her, had ever been allowed 
to darken her bright years, the mother and her 
child were borne. She pined in heart, and made 
loud lamentation for the being she had so loved, 
and when they told her of the marriage of Os- 
wald, the life-blood in her heart stood still, and 
she folded it away within her, in loneliness, mis- 
ery and despair. Fate had decreed a separa- 
tion between the mother and child, though Leila 
exerted herself to the utmost to preserve her 
beautiful boy to herself, as the last remnant of 
that other life she had led, so brief and so_bliss- 
ful, and of him who had turned its bright pages 
for her; but it seemed inexorable, and distance 
divided the mother and her lovely and loving 
child. 





Several years had now passed over the char- 
acters of our story, and in the studio of one of 
the greatest painters in Venice several students 
were engaged at their easels—all of them bright- 
eyed and bold-browed, as geniuses are generally. 
The materials and the morceaus, which charac- 
terized the detail of their wonderful art, lay in 
graceful confusion in all parts of the room, and 
as they plied the pencil, the following unique 
conversation circulated : 

“So the great maestro is to visit us! Signor 
Angelique will have to apply himself somewhat, 
methinks, to finish that extraordinaire, he has 
plotted so deep, to be able to present it to my 
lord! A worthy chef d’auvre of so talented and 
popular an artist! What think you, Sebastian, 
of signor’s ‘Descent from the Cross?’ The 
arms of the beloved disciple seem rather ex- 
tended, in my opinion.” 

“ Hush, Francois! senor will overhear—and 
you know his petulance!” exclaimed the one 
addressed, turning round, and casting a hasty 
glance at the first speaker. ‘He knows it as 
well as you do, and it makes him vexed; he 
spoiled the outline of my ‘ Beggar’ this morn- 
ing, out of mere nervousness. But take care, 
maestro! or you will blanch the cheek of your 
Madonna out of shade! And you remember the 
Ave Marias you have to weep, when carelessness 
is the father of mistake! What of my lord, this 
great critic, and the monseigueur of art, of 








whom all Venice stands in such awe? He is 
human, I suppose ?” 

“ Ask Senor Angelique! All I know,” re- 
plied Francois, “is that he once took up paint- 
ing out of spite, and being rich and powerful, 
became the tyrant of his brotherhood. The most 
laudable and peerless of his productions is said 
to be the ‘ Mother and Child,’ in the ducal pal- 
ace, and that was by his own experience in the 


beautiful.” 
“ Yes, yes!” exclaimed a smaller youth, who 


had not before spoken. ‘ But that is only one 
half the story; Michael Steno was in the studio 
with him when he was painting it, and he said 
the original was his own wife and child, who 
were beautiful enough to turn even the head of 
an artist!” 

“ Really, Vincenza, you are quite an enthu- 
siast! Let the great maestro and Signor An- 
gelique both beware of a rival. But hold! here 
comes monseigneur !” 

Signor Angelique was a tall, dark man, with 
piercing black eyes, and, from all outward ap- 
pearance, proud and bigoted. At his entrance, 
the merry gossip of the students ceased, and 
each one profoundly bowed, as he entered. Af- 
ter surveying the several endeavors of his stu- 
dents, he walked to his own easel, and removing 
the shading drapery, regarded it for a moment 
with a searching look, and then turning sud- 
denly upon Francois, exclaimed : 

“Which of you has dared to piece out my 
imperfection with your own light and shade?” 

“Snrely it is none of us, I can answer,” re- 
plied Francois, as he looked upon the graceful 
akimbo arms of the Apostle John, which the 
maestro had left awkward and unfinished. 

“Then 1 must have corrected en sonambula. 
Andy, bring my pullette and brush! It is time I 
had put the finishing touch here.” 

At this command, a youth of fourteen sum- 
mers made his appearance from behind a screen 
where the tools of the studio were bestowed. 
He was eminently handsome, slender, and dark- 
eyed; and with a melancholy radiance in his 
dark features, which was as unusual as his mo- 
tions were graceful, he glided to the side of 
Angelique, performed his bidding, and again 
disappeared to resume his occupation. 

The maestro said but little ; but the conver- 
sation of the young students was particularly 
rife with anticipation of the criticisms their crea- 
tions were soon to undergo. And after several 
hours of application, as the day faded into twi- 
light, they one by one folded up their endeavors. 
Angelique was the last to leave his task, giving 
the boy Andy double charge to be upon his 
guard lest the same invisible artist, who had 
taught him the lesson the previous day, should 
strew more colors over his chef d’euvre during 
the coming night. 

So, day after day, the young students and 
their morose tutor labored and conversed—the 
workmanship of Angelique always presenting a 
different phase af beauty, and a nearer degree of 
perfection in the morniug, than Ire left upon it at 
night. Irritated 4nd nonplussed, he harangued 
his pupils and suspected and belied them all. 

“ To-night, Andy, I forbid your retiring at 
all,” exclaimed the artist, as he once again pre- 
pared to leave. ‘To-morrow I must add the 
last touch to my masterpiece, and prepare my 
studio fur the reception of our honored guest, 
Monseigneur Cremorne! and should the invis- 
ible again ply pallette and brush, my wrath will 
be unconquerable. And on your vigil it de- 
pends. Mind, now! don’t be caught napping, 
on your peril !” 

The boy received these commands in silence, 
and again the door of the studio was locked. 

“ Francois,” exclaimed the artist Sebastian, 
as they loitered on the threshold of the gallery, 
“Angelique is anxious about the phantom of the 
night that haunts his studio and teaches him 
such errors in his art. For our own gratitica- 
tion, let us watch with the boy Andy to-night! 
Tomorrow is a great day for Angelique, 
remember.” 

“Well, well! anything that suits your fancy. 
So here goes.” 

It was midnight in the studio of the painter 
Angelique. Sebastian and his friend Francois 
laid perdu in the antechamber; and the boy 
Andy, entirely unconscious of their presence, 
was stretched, half asleep, on the carpet. The 
clock struck one, and the boy started up as if 
alarmed that he had dared to slumber. He took 
from his breast a crucifix, and kneeling down, 
bent his head over it in the most reverential 
manner. Then rising to his feet, he grasped the 
taper and the pallette, and casting a searching 
glance around the apartment, removed the cov- 
ering from Angelique’s chef d'auvre, and scan- 
ning it for a brief moment, began to trace a halo 
around the Saviour’s head, to tinge the limbs 
more perfectly, and with the taste of an artist, to 
complete the picture. The clock struck four, 
and again the youth started. The pallette was 
put away, the light extinguished, and the boy 
shrunk away behind his screen silently and un- 

seen. Francois and Sebastian looked at each 
other with astonishment; but they placed their 
fingers on their lips and withdrew, hardly ac- 
knowledging to themselves the wonder they had 
discovered in the invisible artist. 

It was morning in the studio of Senor An- 
gelique Lioni. Earlier than usual, the maestro 
and his pupils had resumed their preparations 
for their honored guest. With an eager hand, 
Lioni dashed away the drapery from his easel, 
seized the brush, when lo! the most perfect and 
finished picture was presented, that ever adurned 
his gallery. He was bewildered! Seizing Fran- 
cois by the arm, he drew him before the tableau, 

exclaiming : 

“ By St. Mark! the heavens help me! The 
invisible artist again! Sammon the boy Andy, 
and threaten to cut out his tongue, if he reveals 
not this mystery. But make way! here comes 
monseigneur !”’ 

Upon this, Oswald Cremorne, the courted and 
polished friend of art, and man of taste, entered 
with a courtly bow; and after examining the 
creations of the pupils of Lioni, and bestowing 
much commendation, proceeded to the long- 
cherished masterpiece of their master 

“ You well deserve the praise I have heard 



































bestowed upon your brother!” exclaimed the 
delighted Cremorne, ‘“ This is assuredly match- 
less ! I should think an angel must have guided 
your pencil in those fine touches which give the 
exquisite expression to the features! But as you 
know its perfections, what need to praise ?” : 

“And so I think our holy mother did grant 
me aid!” returned Angelique. “I have no 
recollection of gilding those rays of glory, or 
platting that crown of thorns; but if such angel 
visitant came here, none knows of it suve the 
boy Andy. Where are you, boy? If you have 
seen any white-browed dignity at my easel, come 
reveal !”” 

Trembling in every limb, the terrified boy 
made his appearance; but he did not speak. 
Cremorne looked at the youth's bright eyes, and 
a film fora moment came across the clear vision 
of the noble man. The boy, too, seemed stricken 
with pallor; but terrified at the fierce command 
and rough grasp of his master, he dropped his 
deep eyelids and again faltered in his speech, 

“Give the boy fifty lashes for his dogged- 
ness!” exclaimed Lioni, wrought up to a perfect 
frenzy of vexation. 

Here Francois and Sebastian came to his 
relief, and in a few brief words, explained the 
wonderful talent and singular conduct of the 
invisible artist. 

“Down on your knees, Lesandro, and beg 
pardon of my lord for your presumption!” 
(“Impudent fool!” exclaimed Angelique, aside, 
as the suppliant knelt at Cremorne’s feet.) 

“ Ask gold, Lesandro !” exclaimed Francois. 

“Ask to be received as a pupil into our 
studio!’ preferred Sebastian. 

“ Ask for your freedom !” whispered Vincenza 
in the poor boy’s ear. 

And here the electric chord was touched. He 
raised his hands, and letting his head fall upon 
his breast, faltered : 

“ The freedom of my mother! I am the child 
of a slave.” 

Oswald Cremorne bit his lip, as he raised up 
the prostrate suppliant. He asked of him his 
name, his birth and memories. 

Believing the reader can tind the mysterious 
link that bound the nobleman and the boy-slave 
into father and son more gracefully than we can 
portray it, allow us to drop the curtain over the 
studio of Angelique Lioni, and shift the scene 
to the emancipation of the life servitude, of the 
pent-up feelings of broken hearts, and of the 
freed spirits, to better worlds. 

“Mother, mother, you are free—you are free 
—and I am no longer a slave!” were the glad, 
dear words that broke from the lips of the boy, 
as half frantic with joy, he sprang into her arms. 
“And see—he is come back! I told you he 
would. He did not forget Leila and Lesandro.’ 

Less beautiful Leila might have become since 
Oswald last turned away in scorn from her ten- 
derness ; but as she sprang with a glad, wild 
scream of joy to his breast, he only saw her the 
same pure, bright gazelle she appeared when his 
boy-heart first greeted her among the roses in 
the Valley of Sweet Waters. And all the past 
of joy, bliss and sorrow, passed in quick tev¥ew 
before him. 

His noble boy knelt beside him, while his dar- 
ling Leila, pressed fondly to his heart, still better 
recalled that moment of triumph when, with his 
eager, poet eyes and his artist’s pencil, he created 
on the canvass the masterpiece of the ducal 
palace—“ The Mother and her Child.” Ex- 
quisite of happiness, the other partner of his 
bosom, wooed in ambition, he had long before 
laid to sleep among her native hills and waters, 
and he only dreamed now, with Leila and Le- 
sandro, “to remount the river of his years” 
and live in an Eden of his own creating. 

He bent low his head to whisper of hope, of 
life and lo e in the ears of the broken-hearted ; 
but the transition from despair to delight had 
been too much for the beautiful quadroon, and 
the pure, warm heart was pulseless within the 
frame where it had quivered, thrilled and over- 
flowed. Under a spreading tree beside the 
Venetian cottage, with a small white cross at her 
head, twined with the cypress vine, Leila the 
quadroon slave was buried, and Lesandro and 
monseigneur often lingered long with memory at 
her grave. 

No longer the child of a slave, Lesandro 
was received into the studio of the greatest artist 
in Venice. And as his infancy and boyhood had 
been sacred as his own life, so his dawning 
manhood and renown shed perfume on the de- 
chning intellect of Oswald, as the rose-tree hal- 
lows the decaying petals of its former sweets 
with the aroma of new and fresher blossoms. 
“The Mother and Child” was purchased and 
restored again to the walls of the Veuetian cot- 
tage, where the last days of Uswald Creimorne 
were passed, and the “ Descent from the Cross,” 

The Invisible Artist, hung for a hundred 
years amid the magnifivence of Sct. Mark, 
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BOYHOOD OF LORD BACON, 


Francis Bacon was born in the Strand, in 
1651. His health was delicate; and by his 
gravity of carriage, and love of sedentary pur- 
suits, he was distinguished from other boys. 
While a mere child, he stole away trom his play- 
fellows to a vault in St. James s Fields, to in- 
vestigate the cause of a singular echo which he 
had observed there, and when ouly tweive, he 
busied himself with speculations on the art of 
legerdemain. At thirteen, he was entered at 
drinity College, Cambridge, which he leit after 
@ residence Of three years, “ Carrying with tim @ 
profound contempt tor the Course of study pur- 
sued there, a fixed conviction tat the system of 
academic education in Enylavd was radically 
Vicious, & just scorn for the uitics on which the 
followers or Aristotle had wasted their powers, 
and no great reverence for Aristutic hiticelt.— 
from Timbs’s School Days of Eminent Men. 
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DISCOVERY IN ELECTRICITY, 


Tt has been discovered that positive electricity 
will extinguish the flame of ao lamp, and nega- 
tive electricity will increase it. When the flame 
of about two inches in height is charged posi- 
tively, from a powerful machine, it is rapidly 
shortened to total extinction. — ben the tame 
is charged negatively, it is imm 
a pogses of it bemg impelled d down around the 


iely enlas rged, 








} wick tube for the distance of aninch, and # por- 
tion also elongated above ‘This is one of the 
many interesting discoveries that are constantly 


| being made in electricity.—-> fh 
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COUSIN FAN. 


HY EVA MORDAUNT, 


Cousin Fan was coming to see us, we t 
received her letter that very day, and I, ; 
child, was in a perfect cestacy of delight at 
thought of seeing her, for I had always admi: 
Fan, she was so witty, so beautiful, But si 
Helen, who was older and far prettier tha: 
did not seem to relish the idea of having * 
a powerful rival, while I, who had no beauty 
outshine, and therefore no rivalry to fear, 
always overjoyed at the news of her comi: 
and now she was to make a longer visit t 
she had ever done, for she was to spend 
Fan resided in a dis: 
city with ber ancle and guardian, who wasn 
too fond of her to allow her to be long away f 
him, and what had induced him to consent 1 


whole winter with us. 


I knew not; bat he had consented, she 
coming, and I might revel anrebuked in 
anticipations of the pleasure which I sh 
enjoy in her society, 

Few others took notice of the poor, bk 
child, for though T was old enough to be ca’ 
a young lady, I was never more than a chil’ 
visitors. My paintul consciousness of my 
fect and plainness rendered me shy in the 7 
ence of gtrangers, and the pain and nervousn 
incident to my disease, had so embittered 
disposition, that the few who attempted to n 
my invariable reserve were repelled. But 
was always patient with me, and would sit 
me for hours when T was suffering with pa 
ysms of pain to which I was subject, char: 
me with her sweet songs, or telling me bi 
tales of the gay world to which I was so utt 
stranger, Though other and more agree 
and more fitting companions claimed her t 
and wondered impatiently what she could 
so interesting in that lame child, she never 
me till she had soothed me into a peaceful q 
and established me pleasantly with some { 
nating book, or the sketching of which I w: 
fond. What wonder if I loved her with a ¢ 
and warmth of affection which I lavished o 
one else? for my father was so immers 
business as to see little of me, and my m: 
and Helen were equally occupied with 
fashionable engagements; what wonder 
loved her, and hailed her coming as a bli 
era in my existence ¢ 

The expected day arrived at last, but t 
dismay it was cold and stormy, and the 
continued to pour in torrents during the 
About nightfall, it seemed, if possible, to 
harder than ever, but as father thought the 
might have been less severe at Fan’s home 
thus not prevent her coming, he ordered th: 
riage to go to the depot to meet her. I+ 
not await his return, as it was too much fo 
impatience, and L avowed my intention « 
companying him. Mother remonstrated 
60 exposing myself in my delicate th, 
insisted upon doing as I wished, and in dre 
one of my fearful bursts of passion she yi: 
and father being too indulgent to detai 
when my heart was set upon going, I was 
on my way to the station. It seemed a 
drive, but at last we reached the depo 
alighted just in time to see along train o 
enter the building. I sprang forward ea 
ant watched the stream of passengers 
poured forth, until my eye fell upon th: 
known form of uncle John, and immed 
behind was my own dear Fan. 

“ Fan, Fan!" I exclaimed, and the next i 
I had her in my arms, covering with kiss 
face I loved ko well. Ab, it was a happ 
home, with Fan's hand clasped in min: 
listening to her voice, as she talked gaily 
happy times we would have together dur 
the long winter. 

“ But you mast not let her shut hersel: 
much, Mr. Lynde,” said uncle John. * 
never again persuade myself to trust her + 
away from me, and she must make the 1 
this opportunity. It is rather dull at hon 
here she can be gay as she pleases. Now 
you must enjoy yourself,” he added, tur 
her. There was a wild look in her eyes 
spoke, a wild, strange look that terrified 1 
in a moment ‘twas gone, and she laughe 
rily, as she made some light reply. F 
laugh sounded hollow to my watchful e 
I gazed anxiously into her face to see i’ 
was any alteration there. But her dar 
flashed as brightly and her red lip cu: 
proudly as ever. Her face was the same 
sure of that—she was my dear, dear Fa 
then again the wild look arose in her ey 
stared at me strangely from her face & 
changed—lI was sure of it now—she was 
same as of old, and I thought bitterly a: 

a vague terror that she was my own 
longer. ‘Through the whole evening it 
me, that strange look she had worn wi 
uncle spoke of gayety, and though I 
more of it, and she was kind and affecti 
ever, I could not recover from the impr: 
had made on my sensitive mind. Atle 
she had bidden us all good night, and + 
her chamber, I followed her, resolving + 
to her of what I had seen, and ask ite n 
bat she was eo fall of mirth, and talk: 
0 joyously, that I forgot my purpose, » 
ward recurring to it, Ll uried to persuad 
that it was only my imagining, « mere 
my own 

An’ soon the incident fled my men 
Fan was the same as of old ; in nothin 
ange except that she w 
and more lively than I had ever seea 1 


perce ve any ch 





ing at joyous and careless as w hay 
But midot ali her dissipation, she never 
me, and many were the delightfal | 
fpent in quiet converse, or in commun: 
the master spirite of by gone years. Al 
were rare hours for me, and I counted 
they parsed as a miser hoards hie 


But time pureues his wey unmindfe 


effurts greedy mortals make tw stay 
grees, and re 





tlesaly he bere onward 
days of Fan's stay. 


The day approw 
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stowed upon your brother!’ exclaimed the 
‘lighted Cremorne. “ This is assuredly match- 
ss! I should think an angel must have guided 
sur pencil in those fine touches which give the 
quisite expression to the features! But as you 
10W its perfections, what need to praise ?” 
“And so I think our holy mother did grant 
ve aid!” returned Angelique. “I have no 
‘collection of gilding those rays of glory, or 
latting that crown of thorns; but if such angel 
sitant came here, none knows of it save the 
xy Andy. Where are you, boy? If you have 
en any white-browed dignity at my easel, come 
eveal !” 

Trembling in every limb, the terrified boy 
rade his appearance; but he did not speak. 
Cremorne looked at the youth’s bright eyes, and 
\ film for a moment came across the clear vision 
f the noble man. The boy, too, seemed stricken 
with pallor; but terrified at the fierce command 
ind rough grasp of his master, he dropped his 
leep eyelids and again faltered in his speech. 

“Give the boy fifty lashes for his dogged- 
ness!” exclaimed Lioni, wrought up to a perfect 
frenzy of vexation. 

Here Francois and Sebastian came to his 
relief, and in a few brief words, explained the 
wonderful talent and singular conduct of the 
invisible artist. 

“Down on your knees, Lesandro, and beg 
pardon of my lord for your presumption!” 
(‘‘Impudent fool !” exclaimed Angelique, aside, 
as the suppliant knelt at Cremorne’s feet.) 

“ Ask gold, Lesandro !” exclaimed Francois. 

“Ask to be received as a pupil into our 
studio!” preferred Sebastian. 

“ Ask for your freedom !” whispered Vincenza 
in the poor boy’s ear. 

And here the electric chord was touched. He 
raised his hands, and letting his head fall upon 
his breast, faltered : 

“The freedom of my mother! I am the child 
' of a slave.” 

Oswald Cremorne bit his lip, as he raised up 
the prostrate suppliant. He asked of him his 
name, his birth and memories. 

Believing the reader can find the mysterious 
link that bound the nobleman and the boy-slave 

| into father and son more gracefully than we can 
| portray it, allow us to drop the curtain over the 
| studio of Angelique Lioni, and shift the scene. 
to the emancipation of the life servitude, of the 
pent-up feelings of broken hearts, and of the 
freed spirits, to better worlds. 

“Mother, mother, you are free—you are free 
—and I am no longer a slave!” were the glad, 
dear words that broke from the lips of the boy, 
as half frantic with joy, he sprang into her arms. 
“And see—he is come back! I told you he 
would. He did not forget Leila and Lesandro.’ 

Less beautiful Leila might have become since 
Oswald last turned away in scorn from her ten- 
derness ; but as she sprang with a glad, wild 
scream of joy to his breast, he only saw her the 
same pure, bright gazelle she appeared when his 
boy-heart first greeted her among the roses in 
the Valley of Sweet Waters. And all the Rest 
of joy, bliss and sorrow, passed in quick review 
before him. 

His noble boy knelt beside him, while his dar- 
ling Leila, pressed fondly to his heart, still better 
recalled that moment of triumph when, with his 
eager, poet eyes and his artist’s pencil, he created 
on the canvass the masterpiece of the ducal 
palace— The Mother and her Child.” Ex- 
quisite of happiness, the other partner of his 
bosom, wooed in ambition, he had long before 
laid to sleep among her native hills and waters, 
and he only dreamed now, with Leila and Le- 
sandro, “to remount the river of his years” 
and live in an Eden of his own creating. 

He bent low his head to whisper of hope, of 
life and love in the ears of the broken-hearted ; 
but the transition from despair to delight had 
been too much for the beautiful quadroon, and 
the pure, warm heart was pulseless within the 
frame where it had quivered, thrilled and over- 
flowed. Under a spreading tree beside the 
Venetian cottage, with a small white cross at her 
head, twined with the cypress vine, Leila the 
quadroon slave was buried, and Lesandro and 
monseigneur often lingered long with memory at 
her grave. 

No longer the child of a slave, Lesandro 
was received into the studio of the greatest artist 
in Venice. And as his infancy and boyhood had 
been sacred as his own life, so his dawning 
manhood and renown shed perfume on the de- 
clining intellect of Oswald, as the rose-tree hal- 
lows the decaying petals of its former sweets 
with the aroma of new and fresher blossoms. 














































v- | “The Mother and Child” was purchased and 
Q- | restored again to the walls of the Venetian cot- 
ilo tage, where the last days of Uswald Cremorne 
8 | were passed, and the “ Descent from the Cross,” 
to | by The Invisible Artist, hung for a hundred 
‘ty | years amid the magniticence of St. Mark. 
as 5 ieee ita 
“y BOYHOOD OF LORD BACON, 
in- ‘ > . A 
Francis Bacon was born in the Strand, in 
ch 1651. His health was delicate; and by his 
eir gravity of carriage, and love of sedentary pur- 
ac- | suits, he was distinguished from other boys. 
ad | While a mere child, be stole away trom his play- 
_ fellows to a vault in St. Jamess Fields, to in- 
vestigate the cause of a singular echo which he 
\n- | had observed there; and when ouly tweive, he 
tro | busied himself with speculations ou the art of 
yng | legerdemain. At thirteen, he was entered at 
i trinity College, Cambridge, which he leit after 
ad, , 


a residence of three years, * carrying with tima 
profound contempt tor the Course of study pur- 
sued there, a fixed conviction that the systein of 
academic education in Englaud was radically 





8 
Vicious, & just scorn tor the uitles on which the 

al- | followers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, 

au, | and no great reverence for Ariscutie himselt.— 
Frum Timbs’s School Days of Eminent Men. 
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DISCOVERY IN ELECTRICITY. 

It has been discovered that positive electricity 
will extinguish the flame of a lamp, and nega- 
tive electricity will increase it. When the fame 
of about two inches in height is charged posi- 
tively, from a powerful machine, it is rapidly 
shortened to total extinction. When the tame 
is charged negatively, it is immediately enlarged, 
a portion of it being impelled down around the 
wick tube for the distance of an inch, and a por- 

| tion also elongated above ‘This is one of the 
many interesting discoveries that are coustantly 
ud | being made in electricity. —Seientic American. 


































































































[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
COUSIN FAN. 


BY EVA MORDAUNT. 


she was to leave us, and I thought with a faint- | the fierce’ glance he threw towards me, as he 
ness at my heart that seemed like death, that 
soon I should be alone again—alone with no one “ «Promise me, Fan—surely if you love me | 
to love me, no one to care for me, and thenI | you will trust me.’ 
wondered enviously why I could not have been | 
beautiful and brilliant like my cousin Fan. 
Why should I be doomed to pass my life unno- 
ticed and uncared for, while others were happy 
and admired? And then, for the first time in 
my life, I was envious of my cousin; she was 
so beautiful, I myself worshipped her beauty, 
and everybody yielded her the admiration which 
was her due; everybody loved her, it was so 
easy for her to make friends—how happy she 
must be to be so loved ! 

“Ah!” sighed I, aloud, “if I could only 
change places with Fan.” 

“Carra,” said my cousin, “you know not 
what you wish. I trust it may not be your lot 
to endure.a tenth of the misery which I suffer.” 

It was long after my usual hour for retiring, 
but kept awake by one of my paroxysms of 
pain, I had resolved upon awaiting my cousin’s 
return from a patty which she had attended with 
my mother and Helen ; but she had entered un- 
perceived, and the sound of her voice first start- 
led me. I looked up at her as she stood there in 
the doorway, and with ashudder noticed how 
wretched she looked. Her cheeks were hollowed 
as if with want, and there was a broad white 
circle around her mouth, which gave her a death- 
ly look; but her eyes glittered fearfully; I had 
never seen them so bright, and there was a cold, 
glassy look in them which reminded one of a 
serpent. She looked so strangely, as she stood 
there in her crushed and tumbled dress, the 
bright gems glittering around what seemed to be 
the face of a corpse, that my nerves were over- 
come, and with a cry of terror I sprang forward 
in time to receive her form as she fell fainting to 
the floor. By the use of proper restoratives I 
succeeded in reviving her, and then, reclining on 
a lounge with her head resting on my shoulder, 
she told me the story of her past life. 

“ Carra,” said she, “ to-night was to have been 
my wedding night; three short months ago I 
looked forward to this night as that which would 
make me the happiest of brides, and instead, I 
am here, the most wretched of human beings. 
Ah, Carra, you have many a lesson yet to learn 
before you can understand the hidden intricacies 
of a woman’s heart. Mark it as an invariable 
sign, when you see a woman gay almost to reck- 
lessness, that she hides an aching heart beneath 
her lively exterior ; the gayer her outward life, 
the more wretched her inner, and that, you 
know, is her true life; for others she wears a 
mask, and may deceiye them, but herself she 
cannot deceive; she may, fora moment forget, 
and then again the consciousness of her misery 
forces itself upon her. You have thought me 
happy, and envied me the pleasure I seemed to 
enjoy. Carra, the admiration of strangers, and 
the hollow flattery of the world, can never fill 
the void in a true woman’s heart. She will 
give it all, all, for one word of approbation frony 
him she loves. Unfortunate, indeed, is she, to 
whom this meed is denied, who loving is un- 
loved, or, who making an idol, hath found it 
clay. Such, dear Carra, is my unhappy lot. 

“ You know I was left an orphan at an early 
age, and under Uncle John’s indulgent care, I 
grew up accustomed to have every whim grati- 
fied, every fancy indulged. At the usual age I 
went into society, and having the misfortune to 
be what the world calls brilliant, and being the 
mistress of a large fortune, I received much at- 
tention. But from among all whom I met, I 
soon selected one whom I found to be superior 
to them all. George Lorimer was in every sense 
of the word, a gentleman—refined, courteous and 
intellectual—and I confess to feeling flattered, 
when I found he, too, joined my train. Fora 
time, I thought I might learn to love him, but 
he angered me one day by hinting that he thought 
me far superior to the ephemeral life of a butter- 
fly of fashion, and I rebuked his officiousness 
somewhat tartly ; then he left me forever. But 
though for atime I regretted his loss, I soon 
forgot it in the whirl of gayety in which I was 
immersed, and for a time enjoyed the happy life 
which was opening before me with all the zest of 


youth and novelty. 
“ But at last the destroyer of my peace came. 


I met him at an evening party at the house of 
the lady whom he was visiting, and being a 
scion of one the most aristocratic families of the 
metropolis of our State, he excited considerable 
interest among our belles. But he soon singled 
me out as his victim, and though at first his as- 
siduous attentions merely flattered my vanity, I 
soon began to feel more than a casual interest in 
him ; indeed, few could have looked upon Frank 
Hilton without admiration. With the form and 
features of an Apollo, he possessed a fascination 
of manner which I have rarely seen equalled, 
never surpassed. It was that which charmed 
me. Heso completely fascinated me with his 
serpent tongue that I never thought of his being 
less noble, less virtuous than he seemed, and I 
drank deeper and deeper of the intoxicating 
draught, until I had learned to love him with 
my whole soul. We were engaged. he day 
was set for our marriage, and now blest with 
the thought that he whom I loved was worthy of 
my affection, I was perfectly happy. “ But the awaking came at last. Frank Hil- 
“For a time this continued, until one day | ton was to be brought to N——, to betricd. Was 
Frank came to take leave of me preparatory to it not bad enough that all my acquaintances 
leaving for his home. His departure was unex- | should be talking of the affuir, without his name 
ward recurring to it, I tried to persuade myself | pected, but business called him he said, and then being held up to ridicule by every beggar in the 
that it was only my imagining, a mere fancy of | he relapsed into one of those tits of abstraction | street? Pride is my besetting sin, Carra. I am 
my own. which were so habitual to him. Suddenly he 

{ 

| 

| 
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continued : 





x toh “Again I hesitated, and again his weird glance 
terrified me. At last, taking courage, I asked: 

“But what have you to do with shame, Frank ? 
Such a word can never be applied to you.’ 

“With gentle, tender words which he well 
knew how to use, he soothed me, until yielding 
to his fascination, I gave the required promise. 
He left me then, and recovering from the trance- 
like, half insane state in which I had been in- 
volved, I pondered upon his words, and won- 
dered what could have been his motive in re- 
quiring such a promise. He knew I would never 
leave him; there was no need to ask sucha 
question, though all the world forsook him I 
would still cling to him; it was strange, very 
strange! And then I tried to persuade myself 
that it was only his love for me that made him 
anxious to know that I was his—his only and 
forever. But in spite of myself that word 
shame constantly occurred to me, and during the 
whole night I lay awake on my restless couch, 
tortured by images which my fevered fancy pro- 
duced, and when near morning I sank into a 
troubled sfimber, my thoughts framed them- 
selves into a terrible vision, which filled my soul 
with horror! 

“I dreamed I was in a prison yard. I know 
not how I came there, but everything around 
looked strange to me. I sought for means of 
egress, but none offered, till suddenly a door 
before unseen, opened of itself, and I entered. 
Ifound myself in a long, dark corridor, and I 
traversed this, until it branched into another, and 
this still into another, and so on and on, through 
an interminable maze of corridors and doors, 
until at last I saw a staircase before me. I de- 
scended, and at the foot a door opened, and be- 
wildered, and trembling with cold and terror, I 
entered a prison cell. There, seated upon a low 
couch, fettered at wrist and ankle with heavy 
chains, was the form of Frank Hilton. ’Twas 
his face too, but, O, Heaven! how changed! 
His eyes glared with the fierceness of a maniac, 
and the features which were wont to be so lovely 
were those of ademon. He burst into a fiendish 
laugh at sight of me, and exclaiming : 

“« Aha, Fan! so you have come to redeem 
your promise,’ clasped me in his fettered arms. 
Thank Heaven, I awoke then, and judge of my 
relief when I found it to be merely a dream. 
But still, vision as it was, it haunted me, and do 
what I would I could not drive it from my 
mind. Thus the days passed. I was wretched, 
and in constant dread of some unknown evil. 
Thad a foreboding that all was not well with 
Frank, and Llooked anxiously to hear from him. 
But time sped, and still no news of him, till one 
day when preparing to go out, word was brought 
me that my uncle wished tosee me. It was an 
unusual hour for him to be at home, he was 
generally av his business at that time, and I 
knew in a me” dent he must have some tidings of 
Frank for md,’ With trembling limbs I sought 
the library, and as I entered he held up a letter. 

“«Ts it for me,’ I cried, springing forward. 

“ No,’ said he, ‘it is my own; it has just ar- 
rived from B——, and brings me sad news of 
Frank Hilton.’ 

“*Ts he dead? I exclaimed, all my fears 
aroused ; ‘ O, tell me, is he dead ?” 

“* Yes,’ said my uncle, sternly, ‘dead to you.’ 
And then as gently as he could he told me that 
he whom I had so madly loved, had been ar- 
rested for forgery! Then that dreadful dream 
arose in my memory, and I knew that the evil I 
had dreaded had come. But for one moment a 
doubt sprang up in my mind, and I cried eagerly : 

“© But he may be innocent, it may be a mis- 
take!’ 

“Alas! my uncle’s next words destroyed that 
hope. He said: 

“His guilt is proved beyond a doubt; this 
is not the first time he has been guilty of the 
deed, nor is there any palliating circumstance, 
as his business affords a large revenue, and 
would have been sufficient, had he not squan- 
dered immense sums in gambling; no, there is 
scarcely a chance of his acquittal. There was 
no hope then, all was dark—blank. <A story 
calmness crept over me, and seeking my cham- 
ber, without a sigh or tear, I proceeded to col- 
lect the various trinkets and few short billets I 
had received from him, and calmly destroyed 
them all. I would not have a thing to remind 
me of him, now that I was convinced he was 
unworthy of my love. And now,I could un- 
derstand his motive in forcing me to promise 
never to leave him, and I doubted his love for 
me even ; in case his villany should be discoy- 
ered, and his own family should cast him off, he 
thought he had such power over me, that I 
would use my own fortune to free him, but he 
had mistaken his tool. Iloved him not now; 
I never loved him. The being that I loved was 
good, and noble, and virtuous, and now that I 
had discovered his true character, I would thrust 
him aside as I would a viper from my path. 
And still I suffered not, a blessed lethargy had 
settled upon me, and I moved, and spoke, and 
pursued my usual avovations, utterly insensible 
to everything that was passing around me. 


Cousin Fan was coming to sce us, we had 
received her letter that very day, and I, poor 
child, was in a perfect ecstacy of delight at the 
thought of seeing her, for I had always admired 
Fan, she was so witty, so beautiful. But sister 
Helen, who was older and far prettier than I, 
did not seem to relish the idea of having such 
a powerful rival, while I, who had no beauty to 
outshine, and therefore no rivalry to fear, was 
always overjoyed at the news of her coming; 
and now she was to make a longer visit than 
she had ever done, for she was to spend the 
whole winter with us. Fan resided in a distant 
city with her uncle and guardian, who was much 
too (ond of her to allow her to be long away from 
him, and what had induced him to consent now, 
I knew not; but he had consented, she was 
coming, and I might revel unrebuked in the 
anticipations of the pleasure which I should 
enjoy in her society. 

Few others took notice of the poor, lame 
child, for though I was old enough to be called 
a young lady, I was never more than a child to 
visitors. My painful consciousness of my de- 
fect and plainness rendered me shy in the pres- 
ence of gtrangers, and the pain and nervousness 
incident to my disease, had so embittered my 
disposition, that the few who attempted to melt 
my invariable reserve were repelled. But Fan 
was always patient with me, and would sit by 
me for hours when I was suffering with parox- 
ysms of pain to which I was subject, charming 
me with her sweet songs, or telling me bright 
tales of the gay world to which I was so utter a 
stranger. Though other and more agreeable 
and more fitting companions claimed her time, 
and wondered impatiently what she could find 
so interesting in that lame child, she never left 
me till she had soothed me into a peaceful quiet, 
and established me pleasantly with some fasci- 
nating book, or the sketching of which I was so 
fond. What wonder if I loved her with a depth 
and warmth of affection which I lavished on no 
one else? for my father was so immersed in 
business as to see little of me, and my mother 
and Helen were equally occupied with their 
fashionable engagements; what wonder if I 
loved her, and hailed her coming as a blissful 
era in my existence # 

The expected day arrived at last, but to my 
dismay it was cold and stormy, and the rain 
continued to pour in torrents during the day. 
About nightfall, it seemed, if possible, to storm 
harder than ever, but as father thought the storm 
might have been less severe at Fan’s home, and 
thus not prevent her coming, he ordered the car- 
riage to go to the depot to meet her. I could 
not await his return, as it was too much for my 
impatience, and I avowed my intention of ac- 
companying him. Mother remonstrated upon 
so exposing myself in my delicate health. but I 
insisted upon doing as I wished, and in dread of 
one of my fearful bursts of passion she yielded, 
and father being too indulgent to detain me, 
when my heart was set upon going, I was soon 
on my way to the station. It seemed a long 
drive, but at last we reached the depot, and 
alighted just in time to see a long train of cars 
enter the building. I sprang forward eagerly, 
an watched the stream of passengers which 
poured forth, until my eye fell upon the well 
known form of uncle John, and immediately 
behind was my own dear Fan. 

“Fan, Fan !’’ I exclaimed, and the next instant 
I had her in my arms, covering with kisses the 
face I loved so well. Ah, it was a happy ride 
home, with Fan’s hand clasped in mine, and 
listening to her voice, as she talked gaily of the 
happy times we would have together during all 
the long winter. 

“ But you must not let her shut herself up so 
much, Mr. Lynde,” said uncle John. “I can 
never again persuade myself to trust her so long 
away from me, and she must make the most of 
this opportunity. It is rather dull at home, but 
here she can be gay as she pleases. Now, Fan, 
you must enjoy yourself,” he added, turning to 
her. There was a wild look in her eyes, as he 
spoke, a wild, strange look that terrified me, but 
in a moment ’twas gone, and she laughed mer- 
rily, as she made some light reply. But the 
laugh sounded hollow to my watchful ear, and 
I gazed anxiously into her face to see if there 
was any alteration there. But her dark eyes 
flashed as brightly and her red lip curled as 
proudly as ever. Her face was the same—I was 
sure of that—she was my dear, dear Fan; and 
then again the wild look arose in her eyes, and 
stared at me strangely from her face. She was 
changed—I was sure of it now—she was not the 
same as of old, and I thought bitterly and with 

avague terror that she was my own Fan no 
longer. Through the whole evening it worried 
me, that strange look she had worn when her 
uncle spoke of gayety, and though I saw no 
more of it, and she was kind and affectionate as 
ever, I could not recover from the impression it 
had made on my sensitive mind. At last, when 
she had bidden us all good night, and retired to 
her chamber, I followed her, resolving to speak 
to her of what I had seen, and ask its meaning ; 
but she was so full of mirth, and talked to me 
so joyously, that I forgot my purpose, and after- 






















































































































morbidly sensitive in regard to anything which 
and think 
what must have been my feelings! Ah! would 
Icould blot from my memory that dreadful 

“ Tove him !—love him—when I idolized him, | week. But the very pride which caused me,so 
when I worshipped him as I should have wor- | much anguish assisted me to endure it. I would 
shipped no mortal! The indignant flush which | not yield to the feeling of shame which crushed 
mounted to my brow was my only answer, but | me to the earth, but nerving myself almost su- 
it was sufficient. Fixing his eye on me, he said 
in his own sweet tones : 

‘“** Promise me, Fan, that though fortune may 
frown, and other friends desert me, you will al- 
ways be true to me; that though the dark shadow 
of shame may fling its shadow over me, you will 
never forsake me.’ 





Fe the incide . Sr ; 
And scon the incident fled my memory, for started, and gazing into my face with a search- 
Fan was the same as of old ; in nothing could 1 ing glance, he said : 
perceive any change except that she was gayer “Do you love me, Fan?’ 
and rn ‘ 


concerns myself and those I love ; 








e lively than I had ever seen her, seein- 
ing as joyous and careless as a happy child. 
But midst ali her dissipation, she never neglected 
me, and many were the delightful hours we 
spent in quiet converse, or in communion with 
the master spirits of by-gone years. Ah, those 
were rare hours for me, and I counted them as 
they passed as a miser hoards his treasures. 
Bat time pursues his way unmindfal of the 
efforts greedy mortals make to stay his pro- 
gress, and relentlessly he bore onward the bright 


- | 

young Hilton the forger.’ Ah, Carra, you may | 

lave Dante nines . . : . wee F ot 
days of Fan’s stay. Theday approached when | “J shuddered at his words, and still more at | well Lclieve tuch things cut me to the heart, but | 


perhumanly to the effort, I dressed, and went 





out as usual. But though I seemed careless and 


at exse, I noticed the meaning glances which 
were showered upon me when I appeared in 
public, and caught the whispered comment of, 
There goes Miss Barker, who was engaged to 
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still I preserved my outward composure. The 


| trial at last ended. Frank’s powerful family 


had used all their influence t¢ procure his ac- 
quittal, but in vain; his guilt was too manifest, 
and in the course of the trial strange things had 
been elicited, and revealed such iniquity as none 
ever dreamed of in one so young. He was sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, and then 
the excitement which the case on account of the 
prisoner’s high station had caused, died away, 
and I again sank into a happy lethargy. To 
arouse me from that, uncle John sent me here, 
and here I have plunged recklessly, almest 
madly, into the vortex of fashionable dissipation 
to conceal the secret anguish that preyed upon 
me. I should never have troubled your young 
heart with my sorrows, Carra, had you not sur- 
prised me in a moment of weakness. I met 
George Lorimer to night—when last I saw him 
I was the affianced bride of one who appeared 
worthy of any women’s love—and now, on what 
should have been my wedding night, to meet 
him thus—O, Carra, it was too much, too 
much !”” 

Fan ceased speaking, and her head sank on 
her bosom. I was dumb with indignation. My 
beautiful cousin, my darling, my treasure, in 
whom | thought it a condescension to love any 
man, to be so treated, so cruelly deceived!) My 
proud, beautiful Fan, to be so wretched, so mis- 
erable! O, I could not have it so—I must do 
something to relieve her. She must not endure 
such anguish, she would go mad perhaps, 
and I wept when I thought how powerless I was 
to help her. What could I gg. noor cripple? 
But it seemed in some measure to scotha her to 
confide in me, and her only pleasure now was 
in the few“quiet hours we spent together. 

But uncle John was getting impatient for Fan 
to come home; he could not spare her longer, 
he said, and so with many tears and loving 
words, one sad morning she bade us farewell. 
I was ten times more unhappy now than I had 
ever been, for to the feeling of loneliness which 
oppressed me was added anxiety forthe health 
and peace of my darling Fan. One evening, 
contrary to my usual custom, I had remained ia 
the drawing-room when my sister had callers, 
when much to my surprise, Mr. Lorimer was 
announced. I surmised in a moment thac he 
was identical with Fan’s former lover, in whom 
I was convinced she still felt a deep interest, and 
I watched him narrowly xs he conversed wii 
Helen. Several times his eye met mine, and I 
turned away in confusion, but still a strange 
fascination fixed my eyes upon his countenance. 
Attracted perhaps, by my persistence in staring 
at him, he presently bronght Helen over to me, 
and as much to her surprise as my own, requested 
an introduction. She went back to her guests, 
but he remained conversing with me, and so won 
upon me by his fine, open’countenance and frank 
manners, that I allowed him to draw me out, 
and I conversed with him more freely than I 
had ever done before with any stranger. Jn the 
course of our conversation I casually mentioned 
Fan. He replied courteously and calmly as he 
would have done had any other lady been 
spoken of, but as I gazed searchingly in his 
face, I read something in his eyes which con- 
vinced me that he was not so indifferent as he 
would have me believe. He immediately changed 
the subject, but soon after 1 referred to an inci- 
dent of which Fan had once told me, regarding 
herself and him. He looked up at me quickly. 

“ Ah!” said he, ‘ I well remember that little 
circumstance ; but, pardon me, Miss Lynde, 
there was only one other beside myself present, 
and I am ata loss to conceive—” 

“ And that other told me,” I replied, laughing. 

“Did Miss Barker speak of that?’ he asked, 
actually turning pale in his eagerness. 

“Yes,” I replied, and it was enough. Ihad 
no need to say more, and when soon after he 
left me, I felt assured that he still loved Fan 
Barker, and now that he had reazu:: to believe 
she had not forgotten him, he would seek her 
again. I felt assured of the result. And when 
a month afterward I received a letter from Fan, 
telling me all her happiness, I was but little sur- 
prised, and rejoiced in secret that I should have 
been the means of joining two loving hearts. It 
seemed to be a settled thing that I was to stay 
with Fan after her marriage, and so, after they 
had returned from their tour, and were settled in 
a home of their own, I went to her for a long 
visit. And itso happens that I spend most of 
my time with her, and in her delightful society 
and that of her husband whom TI love next to 
herself, I find my happiness, and am content. 








———— + wow + - 


Kind words are looked upon like jewels in the 
breast, never to be forgotten, and perhaps to 
cheer by their memory, a long, sad life; while 
words of cruelty or of carelessness, are like 
swords in the bosom, wounding and leaving scars 
which will be borne to the grave by their victim. 
Io you think there is any bruised heart whici 
bears the mark of such a wound from you? }f 
there is a living one which you have wounded, 
hasten to heal it; for life is short — to-morrow 
may be too late. 





‘SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly Ulustrated with for yéarge 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in thiscountry. We will send cither oue of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the siz novela, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We ere resolved upon small profita and 
quick sales: 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or. Tus Scovt or tus & 
QUBBANNA A tate of tragic interest in the Valles 


W) owing, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
gle. By..... A ..Da. J H. ROBINSON 








THE OCEAN MARTYR: or. Tux Hesren Spr or Vin- 


GInta. This is another tavorite Kevolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
By icasscocsecssessecsce SYLVANUS VOBB. Ja 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dincie tur Back- 
WOODSMAN. A Vivid story of Eastand West, anrivalled 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Kan Cross 
AND THE Ca&ESCEST. A #tory Of Boston tay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vividinterest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DUKIVAGK 
THE CABIN BOY: or. Lirz on tus Wixa. A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks aud Fancies A fine story of \ife is 
its various phases and under some of ita moet romantic 


























incidents. By.. : LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
BED HAND: or. Tae Cacisen or tur Kxotisa Cyax- 
Sal 4 craphie nautical and land «tory gland 
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| A Leg of Pork. 


One of eight pounds requires three hours. The skin 
must be scored across in narrow stripes, about a quarter 
of an inch apart. Rub it with sage, pepper and salt, 
well. Do not put it near the fire, when first put down 
When it begins to roast, brush it over with a feather 
dipped in sweet ofl. This will render it a better ev 
than any other method, and is the best way ef prevent- 
ing « blistering of the skiu. For a sauce, put three on- 
fons finely chopped, and a spoonful of rubbed sage leaves, 






ov 


into a saucepan with four spoonsful of water. cover tig 





ly and simmer gently for ten minutes, then stirin half e 
teaspoonful of salt and the same of black pepper; add 
this to the dripping, skim the fat off, and strain the 


whole through a sieve; then mix in a tablespoonful of 


| browned flour, sumer a few minutes, and send up ina 
| boat with the pork. Stewed apples are always necessary 


with roast pork. 





Orange Marmalade. 

The juice of two dozen sweet oranges, and one dozen 
bitter oranges; the peels (rinds) of twelve sweet, and six 
bitter oranges; and five pounds and abalf of sugar. Boil 
the rinds in two quarts of water slowly, till reduced to 
ove pint. This will take an hour and a half, and in this 
time the rinds will be soft. Mix the pint of rind-water 
with the orange-juice and sugar, and put it on the fire 
Cat the rinds into chips; and when the syrup boils, add 
them, and boil slowly twenty minutes. Put the marma- 
lade in sinall jars, tie dry paper over, and keep in a dry 


| place. In paring the oranges leave a little white on the 











rinds. The syrup of thie marmalade is quite clear and 
thick, and the receipt is much liked 





Rules to administer Medicine. 

For an adult, suppose the dose to be one drachm; un- 
der 1 year will require only one-twelfth 6 grains; under 
2 years, one-eighth 8 grains; under 3 years, one sixth 10 
grains; under 4 years, one quarter 15 grains; under 7 
years, one-third 1] scruple; under 14 years, one-half 1-2 
drachm ; under 20 years, two-thirds 2 scruples; above 
21 years the full dose of 1 drachm; 65 the inverse grada- 
tion of the above. This is an excellent table for regulat- 
ing the doses of medicine: a mixture, powder, pill or 
draught may be proportioned to a nicety by attention to 
the above rules 





Salmon Boiled. 

Select a fresh and firm fish, wash and prepare it for 
dressing. Lay it on the strainer, sprinkle salt over it 
very thickly; then cover it plentifully with cold water, 
let it warm slowly, and only simmer, allowing for one of 
eight or nine pounds three quarters of an hour or an 
hour slow boiling. For sauce, meke « drawn butter, and 
chop finely some parsley and stir it in; boil an egg, cut 
it in slices and lay on the fish. Garnish with sprigs of 
parsley. Serve hot. Walnut catsup is necessary with 
boiled fieh at table. 





To cool and ventilate Rooms, 

A trough, six or eight feet long, six inches deep, and 
two inches wide, with a perpendicular support at each 
evd, about seven feet high, the tops belog united by 
ineans of a cross piece of wood, Arrange afew hooks at 
the bottom of the trough, and also on the top cross piece ; 
then take a wet binuket or other suitable article, hook it 
on at the top and bottom, and fill the trough with water. 
Kvaporation will inmediately commence, and keep the 
room coul 


A cheap Filter. . 

Put a piece of sponge at the bottom of a large flower- 
pot, and oll the pot three-quarters full with clean, sharp 
rand and small pieces of charcoal, mixed in equal parts. 
Lay upon this mixture a piece of linen or woolen cloth, 
to as to hang over the sides. The water poured through 
this will come out at the bottom clean and pure. The 
cloth must be kept clean, and the sand and charcoal, as 
well as the sponge, washed and Occasionally changed, 





French Mustard. 

French mustard is frequently made as follows: ove 
ouuce of mustard, two pinches of salt, aud as large wine- 
glass full of boiling water are mixed, and allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours. Then pound in # mortar one 
clove of garlic, a small handful of terragon, another of 
garden-cres#, and add these ingredients to the mustard, 
putting vinegar according to taste. 

Currant Jelly. 

Take of red or black currant juice one pound, sugar 
six ounces. Boil them down to a jelly; it will want two 
hours’ boiling with the above quantity of sugar. The 
liquor poured off wheu making jam will settle iuto a jelly. 
To try it, puta drop on acold plate, and see it congeal. 
Perfumes. 

Drop twelve drops of oil of rhodium on a lump of loaf- 
sugar; grind this well in a glass mortar, ‘and mix thor- 
oughly with three pounds of orris-root. A fine violet 
perfume will thus be obtained. By increasing the quan- 
tity of rhodium, you will obtain a rose perfume. 





To remove Stains from Books. 

To remove ink spots, apply # solution of oxalic, citric, 
or tartaric acid. To remove spots of grease, wax, oil, or 
fat, wash the injured part with ether, and piace it be- 
tween white biotting paper. Theo, with a hot iron, 
press above the part stained. 





Gooseberry Jam. 

To every quart of ripe red gooseberries use two pounds 
of sugar, bruise the fruit, and boil it with the sugar, up- 
til upon taking a little up aud letting it cool, it will be 
found to set juto a stiff jam. Half au hour's boiling ia 
tuflicient. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal 


This illumined record of the timer is now in its rir- 
TeantTH voluine. Since the commencement of this 
pal, exeh year has added to ita extraordinary popularity 
aud unequalled circulation. It is the pioueer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, aud shall continue to de- 





| serve itaremarkablesuccess. The members of any family 





jn which PaLtou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, canuot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirabie me 
dium for improvement and instruction 

CO It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
flue engravings each week 

I> It contais # portraits of ali noted individuals, male 
or female, who nay appear among us 
&O>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
n, and public buildings, north and sonth 

CC> It presents many large aud elegaut Listorical en- 
gravings, of scenes worth framing 
C7 It coutains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
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taley, poems, sketches and varied mircellany 

CO™ It cannot fail to delight and instroct every mem 
ber of the fireside where it is @ weekly visitor 

[> Tne best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Baliou's Pictorial 

27 It is admitted on all bands te be the cheapest 





weekly paper it 

CP Iteengravings edu the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

C7 It forme two volumes year of 416 pages each, 
with atout one thousand epiendid engravings 

(C7 Tuas forming & paper original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 








; NEW CLUB TEKMS 
One eopy, one year awe enw 





One copy, two years 40 
Vive copies. one year =e yw 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

of the ciab) Dw 


Any portmarter can receive 8 copy of the paper to his 
ows address at the jowest ciub rate 

> Sample copies sent when desired 

Pablished each ¥ \rcapar, by MM BALIA, 


No. 22 Winter St., Boetor , Mame. 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
EVENING—A FRAGMENT. 





BY EDSEL. 


Slowly, lingeringly, 
Fadeth the light— 
Star hosts with gleaming mail 
Steal into sight— 
And the pale crescent moon, mid the battle-ranked world, 
O’er the tents of the night sky goldened and pearled, 
Seems the leader's proud standard with cloud-folds un- 
furled. 


Steadily, silently, 
From the far sun, 
Into the dim east 
The great earth speeds on— 
On to the end—to the hour of the Fates— 
On, while its burden, life. throbs on and waits— 
On, from the day through the night's starry gates. 


Closely, tenderly, 
At this still hour, 
Gather together hearts 
Feeling its power— 
For daylight departing through twilight's repose, 
Casts a shadow of death on love’s light as it goes— 
A thought of the last time—when life's day will close. 
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SUMMER. 
Now the sun, with burning glare, 
Lengthers noontide hours; 
Men to cooling vales repair, 
Or to shady bowers. 


Slowly through the meadow-green 
Sluggish streams are flowing; 

All along their banks are seen 
Roses deeply glowing. 


are 
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Come, we'll seek the leafy grove, 
Sip the cooling fountain, 

And, when evening steals, we'll rove 
Round the shady mountain. 


Then, at nightfall, will we throng 
Home through balmy flowers, 
And, with many a grateful song, 
Bless the summer hourg.—From THe GrRMan. 





WOMAN. 


In pleasant life he might have known 

As fair a face, as sweet a tone; 

But village notes could ne’er supply 

That rich and varied melody ; 

And ne’er in cottage maid was seen 

The easy dignity of mien, 

Claiming respect. yet waving state, 

That marks the daughters of the great.—Scorr. 


a Sa centenarians 





EXPERIENCE. 


Ah! who can say, however fair his view, 
Through what sad scenes his path may lie? 

Let careless youth its seeming love pursue, 
Soon will they learn to scan with thoughtful eye 
The illusive past and dark futurity.—Kinke Wars. 





DEVOTION. : 


Grateful te acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. MILTON. 








Domestic Story Department. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DESTRUCTION OF HANNA’S TOWN. 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Axsovut three miles from Greensburgh, on 
the old road to New Alexandria, in Pennsylva- 
nia, stand two quite modern log-houses—com- 
fortable looking, well-to-do sort of dwellings, 
betokening a state of living, not exactly up to 
the high water mark of gentility, nor down to 
the “counterfeit presentment” of that much 
abused quality. 

One of these is used as a tavern ;—a notice- 
able sign of seven intensely yellow stars ona 
pale green ground, wonderfully like the sky it 
was probably intended to represent, with the 
announcement that here may be obtained good 
food for man and beast, giving token of good 
and abundant game, corn bread and venison. 
On the west from this tavern is “Indian Gal- 
lows Hill,” which still bears its ancient name ; 
and between these two, once stood Hanna’s 
Town, the first place in that region where jus- 
tice was administered in due form, according to 
the national interpretation of the word. 

On the thirteenth of July, 1782, a party com- 
prised of nearly all the men in the township, 
went to O’Connor’s fields, between one and two 
miles from Hanna’s Town, to cut the harvest of 
Michael Huffnagle. Among them were a young 
man, named David Shaw, and another named 
Birson. Birson was said to be engaged to 
Janet Shaw, the pretty sister of the former ; 
and the two young men were more than ordi- 
narily intimate on that account. They had 
brought their rifles with them, intending to have 
a short hunt after the harvest should be cut 
' down. Half way between the town and O’Con- 
nor’s fields, was the house of Benjamin Love, 
who had married another sister of young Shaw. 
Love was absent, with many others from Hanna’s 
it Town, having joined Lochry’s campaign, and 
the whole remaining force might be computed 
as twenty or twenty-five at the most. 

It was a gay party that met in the harvest 
fields that day ; for no one grudged the time or 
the labor given to the decrepit old man, Huffnagle, 
and with the benevolent intention of making 
him perfectly =i case as to obligation, they were 
as joyous and merry as they could have been at 
a modern picnic. They had already cut down 
one field, when one of the reapers who had 
crossed to the side of the woods, came running 
back, reporting that he had seen an Indian. Not 
singly did the savages ever come near them; and 
they knew at once that there was no chance, 
save in instant flight. They bounded over the 
ia mile and a half that separated them from their 
{4 homes ; but already the destroyers were before 
; them. 

Hugh Johnstone, a young man between whom 
4) and Birson there had been some little rivalry 

K in regard to Janet Shaw—the little coquette 
{ . favoring sometimes one, sometimes the other— 
i had procured a horse, and was now actively en- 
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; deavoring to assist the flight of those who were 
| not able to help themselves. Knowing that Love 

; was absent, he went at once to the house, and 
oH took Mrs. Love on the horse in order to take her 
home to her father’s. Just as they rode out of 
the yard they heard footsteps, and turning round, 
saw between the trees where a sunbeam had 
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pierced through, and was now shining on the 
skin of an Indian, like alight held close to a 
bronzed statue. 

In the town all was confusion. The doors of 
the jail even were left open, and the prisoners 
had escaped. Janet Shaw, who kept her father’s 
house, was roused from her busy household cares 
by the noise. Thinking that it was only the 
reapers returning, she kept on with her baking, 
rejoicing that her nice loaves of bread and other 
delicacies would be done in season for their 
coming. But an unmistakable whoop went 
through the air, which made her drop everything, 
and hasten to the door. There she saw the 
painted demons at their work, and just before 
them a little child, one of the nearest neighbor’s 
children, perfectly unprotected and alone. With- 
out a thought of self the noble girl ran after the 
child, caught her, and was hurrying away with 
him in her arms, when a bullet entered her 
shoulder, and she sank to the ground as if dead. 
As if her touching self forgetfulness had been 
noticed and admired by the savages, they passed 
her inanimate body, without meddling with the 
dead, as they thought her. 

When David Shaw returned to his father’s 
house it was desolate. Birson was there before 
him, hut had gone to seek for Janet. He found 
her where she fell, still insensible, and bore her 
to a little cave in the mountain; and by this 
time David was following with the child she had 
protected. Hugh Johnstone would have had no 
hope, had he seen the first gaze which the maid- 
en cast upon his rival! The two young men 
succeeded in rolling undiscovered a heavy stone 

' to the mouth of the cave, and letting it fall as if 
placed by some one outside. 

Meantime another scene was enacting upon 
the hill side. Alvin Burns, the wifeless father 
of a little child, was carrying it in his arms, and 
at the same time assisting his mother over the 
hill. 

“ Look, Alvin,” said the aged and feeble wo- 
man, “ the Indians are behind us!” Andin the 
dreadful agony of the moment, the feelings of 
the son overpowered those of the parent in his 
breast. He could not hope to escape with both ; 
and he laid down the little child on the green 
hill side, and found a place of safety for his 
mother. As if to reward his filial devotion, the 
child was found the next morning, curled up in 
his own little bed at home when his father went 
to weep over what he thought was its utter des- 
olation. It was the only human thing left. 
Whether the Indians had restored him, or he 
had found his own way over the brooks and 
through the briers, was never known. 

‘Afier the scenes of plunder and bloodshed at 
Hanna’s Town, the Indians turned their steps 
towards Miller’s Station. Hugh Johnstone, who 
had searched in vain for some trace of the lost 
Janet, had galloped forward to the station, to 
apprise the people of their coming. Taking a 
circuitous path he arrived before them, and threw 

fy them all into dismay by his tidings. Here, only 
“the day previous, William Austin and Isabella 
) Ward, fugitives from the frontier, had their wed- 
ding ceremony performed. A Mrs. Haven and 
her two beautiful and interesting daughters, 
Helen and Marion were present, and John 
Brownlee and his family received them to their 
house with the rest of the wedding party. 
Brownlee was a man of noble courage, and he 
determined to make an effort for defence. At 
the first sight of the Indians, he seized a gun, 
and was preparing to call others to his aid ; but 
the tones of his wife’s voice struck his ear, and 
arrested his steps; “John, you will not leave 
me!” and he turned back, sat down with her at 
the door, and submitted quietly to his fate, with 
his wife and little Harry. Susy, the only little 
girl, could not be found. 

At this moment, Hugh Johnstone galloped 
into Brownlee’s yard, without seeing the Indians. 
Helen, Mrs. Haven’s youngest daughter, saw 
his danger, and implored him to fly while he 
could. Just as he was pleading with her to 
allow him to lift her to the saddle, a bullet 
whizzing past, cut the rein, and so frightened the 
horse that he flew at lightning speed through the 
band of savages, and thus Johnstone escaped. 
At midnight, he assembled thirty or forty men 
with rifles, near Miller’s Station, and to these 
were added afew more before morning; for 
they were confident that the Indians, who had 
now gone to the low ground on Crabtree Creek, 
would repair hither, as soon as they were re- 
freshed by food and sleep. Still, there were 
only forty-five rifles, and fifty-five men. They 
marched to the fort, and were rapturously wel- 
comed by the prisoners. They then held council 
how it was best with their small force to intimi- 
date the Indians. Hugh Johnstone proposed a 
ruse which should deceive them as to the num- 
ber of their party. A small bridge was thrown 
across the ditch surrounding the stockading, and 
on this, their horses were trotted repeatedly 
throughout the remainder of the night. Two 
old drums had been procured, together with a 
fife, and to the music of these, they marched and 
countermarched around the bridge, as if a pow- 
erful army were present. The ruse succeeded 
in saving the lives of those who remained. 
Butalas, for the joyous wedding party! Those of 
it who were not killed, were in an imprisonment 
even more terrible than death itself. The Indi- 
ans, whose party was considerably augmented 
by the refugees, quite as barbarous as themselves, 
were utterly deceived by the sounds, and the 
three hundred started immediately for Canada, 
where they were to dispose of their prisoners. 
Arriving in Canada, they gave them up to the 
British. Among them were the two beautiful 
daughters of Mrs. Haven ; the only relics of the 
bridal party. In Helen’s mind, there remained 
an indelible remembrance of the brave Johnstone 
whom she had refused to accompany. How had 
fared that noble being, who, regardless of his 
own safety, had ridden fearlessly upon the trail 
of the savages, and exposed his own life to 
warn others? But not even to Marion did she 
speak of this; for Marion had now a deeper 
source of agitation. 

One of the English officers, Harry Vere, had 
been struck with the beauty of both sisters, on 
their first arrival at the British camp, and before 
the first week had expired, in which the decision 
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was forming as to their safe bestowak, his admir- 
ation resolved itself into a tenderer and deeper 
sentiment. Harry Vere’s heart had proved im 
penetrable to the charms of the high-born Eng 
lish dames with whom he had associated, but it 
was not proof against this wild rose of the 
prairie. His brother officers rallied him upon 
his preference, but he bore it gracefully, and 
without delay declared himself and was accepted. 


The two young ladies were placed by him 


under the care of a French lady whom he knew, 
and in her house they experienced a repose to 
which they had long been strangers. The fate 
of their mother, which now seemed certain—for 
had she been living she would have been brought 
on as a prisoner, still weighed upon their minds 
—and that of their host and his family, and the 
ill-fated married pair, seemed to cast a shadow 
over their present security ; but still, to Marion 
the future was bright, and hers was one of those 
elastic spirits that do not long retain sorrow. 


They had been at the house of Madame Ar- 


mand some weeks when they were one morning 
called down to see a stranger who had called 
and inquired for them. 
could be, as they, knew no one here, they de- 
scended. The room was heavily shaded by 
large shutters, of which only a parfof one was 
open; but the imperfect light discovered to 
them the presence of Hugh Jounstone, little 
Susy Brownlee and their own mother! Joy 
enough for one morning ! 


Wondering who it 


Mrs. Haven owed her life to Johnstone. 


She was about being dragged away by a pow- 
erful savage, when Johnstone, who had just 
left the station to arouse the country, galloped 
behind them and shot her captor. Johnstone 
lifted her to the horse, and placed her in safety 
in some bushes, whence she found her way to 
a log hut in the woods, where she had lived 
upon nuts and berries, until all was still and 
quiet, and the Indians had departed. But her 
children—where were they? Life seemed hardly 
worth preserving, if the two bright and beauti- 
ful beings for whom she lived had been sacri- 
ficed. Wandering around the ruins of the station 
she had again met Johnstone, and he promised to 
ascertain if possible, the fate of her children. 
At the same time, he committed to her tender 
care the desolate little girl, who had been almost 
miraculously preserved. In she first excite- 


ment of the Indians’ sudden arrival, a young 


man who was in Mr. Brownlee’s employ, seized 
little Susy, and ran towards a rye field at the 


back of the plantation. Finding from the noise 
and confusion that it would not be safe for 
them to return, he threw himself down in the 


tall rye, which effectually hid both himself and 


the child. The Indians passed through this 
very field, and so near that he trembled lest they 
should tread upon them. 

A few weeks afterwards, Harry Vere and 
Marion Haven were married. The others only 
stayed long enough to witness the ceremony, 
and then returned to Pennsylvania. But not 


near the scene of terror did theytyyw make thgir 
home. Hugh Johnstone purctiésed a pleasant 
farm not far from Philadelphia, married the 


beautiful Helen, and adopted Susy Brownlee as 
his daughter, Mrs. Haven remaining with his 


family as a welcomed and honored guest. They 
and their English connexions visited alternate- 


ly, and there was scarcely a year that did not 
afford them a happy meeting. 
_—_+ ore > 
A SMALL SPECULATION, 

In an interior town of this State, there resided 

an erratic genius, whose mental calibre was es- 
timated by his neighbors to be considerably be- 
low what foal enactments would permit him to 
oe Call his name Avery. To have a 
ittle fan one warm day, Squire W. called on 
Avery, and asked him if he would like to go 
into a small speculation with him, where but 
little capital would be required. ‘To be sure 
he would.” ‘“ Ihen,” said the Squire, grandil- 
oquently, “ Take our spade, and follow me.” 
Avery in an ecstatic state of mind, obeyed. 
The Squire led the way to the bank of the river, 
and continued: “ There, Mr. Avery, I saw a 
woodchuck run into that hole there; take your 
spade and dig him out, and we’ll make some- 
thing by the operation.” 

Mistur Avery comprehended his position in 
the joke, and retired to his home to study up 
redress. It was long before a fitting occasion 
presented itself. At length, he heard that 
Squire W. had lost a swarm of bees. In an 
out of the way building he knew of a fair sized 
nest of hornets, and he ascertained by course 
of experiment that a few raps on the exterior 
of the building brought out the enraged occu- 
pants to discover the cause of the unseemly 
disturbance. He then called at the office of the 
squire, and stated that he had heard a report 
about his losing some bees. The truth of the 
rumor was confirmed. ‘ Well, Squire W., fol- 
low me, and we can find your swarm.” So he 
led off to the out building, and as the squire en- 
tered, he barred all egress, and repeated the 
mystic raps in the proper locality, and awaited 
the result. There was dire commotion within, 
and “a hurrying to and fro,” like the night 
before Waterloo. Remarks imprecatory and 
damnatory reached his ear, closed up with an 
humble petition to be let out. So the door was 
opened, and the squire took the shortest trail 
for home, but not fast enough to escape the ex- 
ulting ery of Avery: “Squire, if them aint 
your bees, don’t you want to go into another 
small speculation with me?”—V. H. Statesman. 

—_—————__~- 2.0ce 1.000 
SHADE TREES. 

Shade trees add greatly to the beauty of a 
town, even to the passing stranger, and much 
more to those who have from childhood gazed 
upon their growing trunks, broad limbs and 
bright foliage ; and connected them in memory 
with the events of other days. We love the 
trees where we played in boyhood—the old an- 
cestral trees before the dwellings of fathers and 
grandfathers, after those who planted and cared 
for them have passed away, for they stand as 
remembrances of the revered and departed. We 
love the trees which our own hands have trimmed 
and trained, whether they cast their shade at our 
doors and upon the weary traveller by the road- 
side, or over the friend we have laid aside in the 
earth. We love the trees, too, that adorn the 
town of our birth or residence; and when far 
away, though the rich foliage of tropical suns 
may be before us, or the undying verdure and 
ever-varying beauty of the most favored of earth 
may be beneath our eye, there are no trees like 
those, as there is no place like that where the 
heart’s affections are treasured. There are towns 
and places where the fathers did much for them- 
selves and much for posterity by tree planting. 
The old elms—the noblest of all—the oaks, the 
maples, the lindens and the sycamores, are better 
monuments for them than granite or marble 
could be.—Newburyport Herald. 











A CHAPTER OF FIRST THINGS. 


— Cats were first discovered to possess nine 
lives, by Sesostris, of Egypt, 1620, B. C. 

— Toothpicks were invented by Diodorus 
Siculus, the historian, at Alexandria, 58, B. C., 
to pick the “tooth of time.” 

— Suet pudding was first used for dinner, by 
King Arthur, April 1st, A. D. 876, at Athelsey. 

— Back straps were first applied to iron 
shovels, at Sche:nbrun, by Maltumin Parvo, 
July 14th, 6 P.M., A. D. 1397. 

— The first hot potato was dropped by Her- 
nan Cortes, at Tilpancingo, Mexico, May 22d, 
A. D. 1523. 

— Mittens first applied to the tongue, to dis- 
guise intoxication, at Mt. Ararat, July 4th, 
2348, B. C. 

— The first apple-stand established by wo- 
man, at Eden in Armenia, 4004 B. C. 

— Chalk first used as a measure of bulk, by 
Swedenborg, in his treatise on white horses, 
1756. 

— Red tape was first used to decorate the 
eyes, by Silenus, a schoolmaster at Attica, 
March 25th, (year uncertain.) 

— A stand-up dickey first worn in Hull, June 
5th, A. D. 1797. 

— The first horn spoon used at table, by 
Friar Bacon, at Womblecrop, in Wessex, 22d 
Dee., A. D. 1252. 

— Dealings with the Dead, first perpetrated 
by Sigma, April Ist, A. D. 1851, and finally 
terminated very appropriately by running the 
subject into the ground. 

— A moist brick in the hat, first adopted by 
the Seventh Regiment of New York, as a pre- 
ventive against sun-strokes, July 5th, A.D. 1858. 








BOTTLING GOOSEBERRIES, 


At the last meeting of the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, Mr. Laboyteux made an inter- 
esting statement of the method he had seen 
adopted for keeping gooseberries for winter use, 
and which is valuable at this season of the year. 
Mr. Laboyteux said the berries are picked from 
the bush at mid-day, when perfectly dry, and 
immediately bottled in glass botules, corked and 
sealed with wax; the bottles are then placed 
(top down) in dry sand, so as to exclude the 
light, and kept cool. ‘I'he fruit is not cooked or 
sugared, nor is it expedient to remove the stem 
or bloom, as in removing them the berry is liable 
to be wounded, and the moisture exude. In 
this way this fruit has been successfully kept 
throughout the winter for table use. ‘Ihe same 
method had likewise been tried with the currant, 
and with the most gratifying success—the ber- 
ries being found sound in Kebruary, and their 
flavor unimpaired. 








Floral Department. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The eglantine, and hawthorn bright, 

The thyme, and pink, and jasmine white, 
Don their purest robes to be 

Guests, fair May, all worthy thee.—Brieav. 





Annual Flower Seeds. 

The ladies should remember that one of the prime 
causes why their annual tlower seeds will not-come up, is 
the want of power to force the way through the baked or 
hardened surface of the soil. Care is usually taken by 
the ladies in sowing their favorite seeds; they make the 
soil very nice, rake it a little, and then wonder that noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, appears. If they will examine 
their little beds, they will find that the rains have bat- 
tered down the soil so as completely to encrust it, form- 
ing a barrier through which it is impossible for the seed 
to penetrate. To remedy this, take your little iron rake, 
and break up the surface finely after each rain, and if 
the seeds were good when sown, you will find them to 
germinate freely. 





Care of Flowers. 

Annuals that have been sown where they are to flower, 
must be regulated as to distances, leaving only a few in 
a patch. Look over the roses which are already showing 
their buds, and remove all curled leaves, for therein lurks 
® maggot most destructive to the flowers and leaves; 
and, as the first indication of their presence is the curl- 
ing, or doubling, or closing of the leaf, they can be de- 
tected before they do much harm. Roses in flowershould 
have the decayed blooms cut oif, to strengthen the re- 
mainder; fur every seed pod that is allowed to swell 
ehecks the growth and future flowers. 





Flowers from Seed. 

Among the flowers most interesting to raise from the 
seed we nay mention the pansy, or heartsease. A pinch 
of seed sown now, and occasionally watered in dry weath- 
er till it is up, would be ready to plant out by the end of 
August. It will produce a great variety, from which the 
best may be saved. These, like many other flower-seeds, 
may be sown in April or May, but we sow them in all 
three of the months we mention; this flower in particu- 
lar, because a very small garden will do for them, for 
they need not be planted out more than six inches apart. 





Hot-House Climbers. 

All the most beautiful hot-house climbers, such as the 
Allamanda Cathartica, the Ipomea Horsfallie, Petroee 
Volubilis, ete., may be grown in the open air, by keeping 
their roots in heat; that is to say, if the rovts are grown 
in a stove, or pit heated with hot water or flues of stove 
heat; the stems may be brought through some opening 
purposely contrived, and,twined over a trellis in the open 
garden. 





The Vegetable Garden. 

We must not, in our love of flowers, forget the vegetable 
garden, although little is required besides frequent hoe- 
ing between the different crops; rain closes the surface 
of the soil, and it is of the greatest benefit to the roots of 
everything to loosen this and let in air; another great 
advantage attending itis that it keeps the weeds from 
growing, and leaves the surface clean. 





Plants in the House. 

Those who grow plants in dwelling-houses frequently 
have a neat wire stand inside, instead of confining them- 
selves to the windows. In this case it must be placed so 
that it shall get all the light; if not, the plants will draw 
up weakly, and the leaves get pale; and if the room be 
confined they will suffer still more rapidly. 





Asperula, 

Woodroof or Woodruff. A hardy herbaceous pliant, 
which deserves culture for its besutiful, sweet-ecented 
white flowers. It is very suitable for rock-work ons 
large scale, though it increases so rapidly by shoots from 
the roots as to overrun a small rockery. 

Frankenia. 

Sea-Heath. Dwarf perennials, which should be grown 
in pots, or on rock-work, ins mixture of loam and peat, 
and which are increased by seeds or cuttings. The foll- 
age is light and graceful, having some resemblance to the 
most delicate species of ferns. 





Miss Jana R.—Kalosanthes is only Mr. Haworth’s name 
for Crassula coccinea, and some of the allied species. 

















’ * * 
Hester's Pirnic. 

The late Bates Turner, of Vermont, was as witty aman 
as he was a learned jurist. He had quick, subtle, and 
acute mind, with a nervous and very hurried manner; 
speaking so fast when talking that it was difficult for the 
listener to keep up with his words. He was many years 
on the bench. On one occasion a young and sealous law- 
yer, not over punctilious in his allusions to the court, 
not very formal in his manner, was arguing a law ques- 
tion before the judge, and in the course of hie argument, 
by way of illustration, wished to ‘‘ sup; & case." 

“We will suppose, your honor,” said he, “that your 
honor were to steal a horse—— ” 

“No! no! no!” interrupted the judge; “not at all; 
‘tan't a supposable case, Mr. 8—, ‘tan't a supposable 
case.’ 





** Very well, begging your honor’s pardon,” proceeded 
the eager lawyer, with more zeal than prudence, “ very 
well; then supposing that J should s' a horse-— " 

“Ah, yes, yes, yes,” said the judge, ** that isa different 
thing; very likely, Mr. 8——, very likely. Proceed, Mr. 
8 \y 


Mr. S— proceeded to take a seat amid the shouts of 
his brethren, and had the good sense to take the joke in 


pe 

* There is a large and rare collection of the autographs 
of distinguished individuals deposited for safe keeping in 
the cabinet of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Rank. each 
accompanied with a ‘note’ in the handwriting of the 
autographist. We learn they have cost the bank a great 
deal of money. They paid over a thousand dollars for 
ours. We hope great care is taken to preserve those cap- 
ttal and interest-ing relics, as should they be lost, we 
doubt whether they could be easily collected again. 
Should the bank, however, be so unfortunate as to lose 
ours, we'll let them have another at half price, in conse- 
quence of the very hard times.” 


“ What business was your father’s?” sald an imperious 
colonel to a modest looking lieutenant. 

** A tobacconist, sir.” 

** What a pity he didn’t make you one!” 

* Possibly, sir; and now will you allow mé@ to ask you 
& question?” 

* Certainly—what is it?” 

‘* What was your father?” 

* A gentleman, sir?” 

“ Well, then, all | have to say is, that it's a pity he 
didn’t make you one!” 

It is needless to remark that the colonel turned to the 
right, and left. 
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“ Red cheeks are only oxygen in another shape. Girls 
anxious to wear a pair will find them where the roses do 
—out of doors.” 

** Will they, indeed?” remarked Miss Josephine Hoops, 
as she laid down the number of The Familiar Friend, con- 
taining the extract. ‘ Well, if doing as the roses do will 
help a lady to color, one might as well never get up at 
all—for I'm certain sure that the flowers stay in their 
beds all day. Now, if I'm ever metamorphosed into any- 
thing horticultural, I hope it will be into a camelia— 
they are the only vegetables that ever get a chance to go 
to the opera—gracious goodness!” 


was lately riding alone ina "bus, when the vehicle stop- 
ped, the door opened, and eight ladies with magnificent 
peripheries entered. He politely took a forward corner— 
rendered his person as diminutive as possible. and re- 
venged himself by some insinuations concerning feminine 
expansiveness. But when he would leave the stage, he 
found the passage impassable; 80, pushing open a win- 
dow, he made his retreat in front, much to the titillation 
of their triumphantly spreading ladyships. 


The Gloucester News tells the story of a boy in one of 
the schools in that town who is an inveterate rhymester, 
and who laughed one morning during prayers at the 
sight ofa rat. Being asked why he laughed, he replied: 

‘*T saw a rat upon the stairs, 
Coming up to hear your prayers.” 

Being told that he must immediately make another 

rhyme or be flogged, he quickly answered: 
“ Here I stand before Miss Blodgett, 
She's going to strike, and I shall dodge it ” 
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‘“ Mother,” said a little girl seven years old, ‘“‘I could 
not understand our minister to-day, he said so many 
hard words. I wish he would preach so that little girls 
could understand him. Wont he, mother?” 

** Yes, I think so, if we will ask bim.” 

Soon after, her father saw her going into the minister's. 

» Where are you going. Emma?” said he. 

“1 pm sing to Mr ’s, to ask him to preach 


small. 
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The Hon. Edward Everett, when a young man just out 
of college. was invited to give an oration in the city of 8a- 
lem. At the dinner, Judge Story called up Mr. Everett 
by the following sentiment: 


‘* Fame follows applause where ever it (Everett) goes!”’ 
Mr. Everett rose instantly, and gave the following: 
‘The members of the legal profession! However high 


may be their aspirations, they can never rise higher than 
one Story!” 
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It is proverbial that low comedians are of a nervous 
temperament; and when, on the benefit night of a comic 
actor, & few friends thought proper to make him a pres- 
ent, in the shape of a silver mug, in his confusion and 
nervousness he knew not what to say, and, stammerin 
forth his thanks, informed the audience that he woul 
wear that mug next his heart for the remainder of his 
life. 

A correspondent in New Orleans writes as follows: 
“Here is something T saw myself. A few days sincea 
verdant youth with his blushing bride arrived at one of 
the principal hotels In this city. The head of the family 
immediately registered hia name as ‘8. B Jones and lady 
Alabamy, on a dridle tower.’ Is not that @ new way to 
inform the public you are in the hymeneal halter ?”" 


~ 


The ‘‘ Kiss Me Quick’ perfume is a very popular arti- 
cle. A few days since a young lady of delicate sensibili- 
ties visited Tompkins’ and inquired for the sa/ute per- 
fume, evidently fearful that the clerk would misunder- 
stand her if she ejaculated the proper name of the com- 
modity desired. 
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Not long ago, Bpigzles electrified a party who were tell- 
ing large stories, by stating that he had known several 
thousands of individuals to occupy one bed for an entire 
season. The mystery vanished, however, when Spiggles 
explained to them that the bed alluded to was an oyster- 
bed. 


A lady wrote upon a window some verses Intimating 
her design of never marrying. A gentleman wrote the 
following lines underneath : 


The lady whose resolve these words betoken, 
Wrote them on glass, to show it may be broken. 


A servant asked her mistress whether she could oblige 
her by going out on a particular afternoon, as rhe was 
going to have a party, and wanted te loan of the drawing- 
room. Be 

A lady at her marriage, requested the clergyman to 
give out to be sung by the choir, the hymu commencing: 

This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—|contin 


With this injunction to the priest, } 
ed the jailor's apartment, and Lor 
the prisoner, 

“Brother!” said Nicola, throwin 
arma, and receiving his embrace, “th 
than I expected of you. You w 
true friend—from infancy up. / ha 
ulant—selfish—irrftable at times—b. 
er—never!”’ 

“Speak not of things unpleasant, 

“T will not.” 

Lorenzo sat down close to his bro 
eyes filled with tears as he gazed int: . ; ' 

“Why do you weep 1” asked Ni 

“To see you here, brother.” 

“Nay, dear brother, this is anm 
believe me innocent ” 

“Surely.” 

“Then you know that my seclusic 
temporary ?” 

“Alas!” said the pricst, “ ju 
blinded.” 

“ Surely you cannot think my Ife 

“T trust not.” 

“Know you by whom I have be: 
this cell?” asked Nicola. 

“Tell me.” 

“ By Zillah Barracini !” 

“ By that terrible young woman‘ 

*' Yes.” 

“And for what purpose '”* 

“She professed to be alle to » 
would accept ber terms.” 

“ Whas terms?” 

“ The renunciation of Lucia's har 

“T need not ask your answer.” 

“T spurned the proposition.” 

“Tam glad you told me this,” ». 
after a thoughtful pause, “It is 
know this. Yes—yes, the Barrr 
and sister—have worked us woe ¢ 
of them is—but no matter—we wil 
out of the very desperation of our 

He muttered to himself, so the 
words were audibie to Nicola; yx 
enough to give him hope. 

“ You speak of a happy issue fr: 
of safety.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the priest, 

“(And you think you can save m« 

“Dit any, in a certain contingen: 

“ You speak mysteriously. 

“ Necessarily—my lips are sealed 

“ Cannot you explain yourself, t 

“Not now—but in heaven's goo 

“I wish you would be more fre 
said the prisoner, 

“ Patience, patience, brother,” + 
“That you may emerge from this 
and with unblemished honor, is m) 
you may possess yourself in peace 
of the good things of this earnh, ¢ 
end of a long life—such, too, is my 
both be accomplished. But, Nic: 
yo ther, these things ma 
oth A mind of inconceive 
and power, guided by a boundles 
and disposes of these events, It 
mit w every award. We may sh 
shrink, we may wail,for human : 
bit in the end, faith will sure! 
endurance.” 

“ Humbly and reverently, broth: 
what the of man purified | 
the holy chu teaches.” 

“ Then,” said Lorenzo, “ if thon 
called on to part with this worl 
spuro it from thy feet as worthless 

“ No, brother, the world is « fair » 
as the unknown realms may be 
feet are tending—yet in this wor! 
ismany a glory, many ® pare ) 
spurn music, flowers, light, glory, | 

“ Dear brother, your faith canne 
powerful as it should be, Look « 
completely weaned from this we 
was once master of the sword—) 
aside; @ markeman of « thousand 
hangs onthe wall ; & daring rider 
the lazy going mule must bear th 


man. Glory beckoned me, I tar 








